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THE CABINET. 
UNARLY last week it was announced with a good deal 
} of confidence that the two leading places in the | 

- Cabinet of the President-elect were to be filled by | 
Mr. Blaine and Senator Allison, and that two other ap- 
pointments had been practically determined. The an- 
nouncement, generally accepted for a day or two, has | 
since been discredited, and at this writing it seems to be 
settled that Mr. Allison will not accept the post of Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury, which is understood to have been 
tendered‘and urged upon him. He believes that he can 
serve his party and the country more effectively in the 
Senate than as the head of a department, and there can 
be no doubt that in the present posture of parties his 
withdrawal from the legislative arena would be a serious 
loss. At the same time, there will be general regret that 
he has reached the conclusion now so positively an- 
nounced, There is an obvious propriety in dividing the | 
two foremost Cabinet positions between the East and | 
the West. It is equally desirable that men of acknowl- | 
edged capacity for leadership should be called to fill 
them. As to Mr. Allison, his character is so well known, 
and the confidence reposed in him so great, that there 
would be no jealousy in the East, and no anxiety as to 
the success of his administration of the office. As to Mr. 
Blaine, the clamor of his enemies has abated, and there 
is a general feeling that just now we need in the State 
Department his vigor and experience to uphold American 
interests and maintain our national dignity. 

During the campaign there was a great outcry that, if 
the Republicans succeeded, Mr. Blaine was to be the real 
President, and the old fear of a power behind the throne 
was very prevalent. But that has almost died out. Those 
who know General Harrison never had any such fear, 
and his bearing and speeches during and since the 
election contest have made him known in his real char- 
acter to the whole people. There is little apprehension 
that he will be a puppet in the hands of anybody. The 
President himself will be the dominating power in the | 
Government. 

But with two Cabinet places filled from New England 
and the West, what is to be done with the Empire State ? 
There will probably be no great grief if New York shall 
be wholly left out of the Cabinet, if the Republicans of 
that State shall persist in their quarrels about it. It is 
for the President, and not for them, to say who shall be 
selected ; and while they manifest more anxiety to gratify 
mere factional feuds than to have the Administration and 
the party made strong and successful, there will be little 
complaint if they are left out altogether. There are 
thirty-eight States and only seven Cabinet offices, and it 
is quite possible to carry on all the departments of the 
Government without a citizen of New York in any of 
them. If the Republicans of that State want a place, 
they should stop wrangling about it. 











DELAYING REVENUE REDUCTION. 


'MHE Democratic obstructionists in the House, after 

referring the Senate Tariff Bill to the unfriendly 
Committee of W s and Means, are now felicitating 
themselves upon its reference by that Committee to the | 
Treasury Department for a report upon the practical | 
effect of its various provisions. The statistical estimates | 
and computations called for may employ the Treasury 
experts, such as there are, for several months, and it is | 
impossible to escape the conclusion that the purpose of | 
this reference was to delay and prevent legislative action | 
on a meritorious Bill. 

The inconsistent and indefensible attitude in which 
the Democratic leaders of the House have thus placed 
themselves invites public criticism and condemnation. 
For many months, and even years, Democratic orators | 
and newspapers have made themselves unhappy over the | 
distressingly large surplus revenue that had accumulated | 
aud was accumulating in the vaults of the Treasury. | 
They daily demanded, and all good citizens agreed, that 
the superfluous surplus should be reduced. But now, 
when a practicable plan is presented, having already the 
approval of one branch of Congress, by which the reve- 
nue may be cut down over seventy millions per annum, 
we find the Democratic majority resorting to dilatory 
proceedings. They are unwilling to assent to a reduction 
of tariff taxation because such reduction may tend to the 
advantage of their political opponents. They reject the 
wise maxim of one of our later Presidents, that he who 
serves his country best serves his party best. Party 
first and country afterwards, seems at present to be the 
partisan watchword. 

For this sacrifice of a great nation’s interests there is 
no palliation or excuse. The Senate Tariff Bill, framed 





in the light of the guiding principle of protection to home 
interests, is an infinitely better economic measure than 
either the Mills or the Morrison Bill, for which these 
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obstructionists have already voted. The Morrison and 


Mills Bills were condemned by the people at the Congres- 
sional elections, while the principles of the Senate Bill 
were distinctly approved by the election of General Har- 
rison to the Presidency. Moreover, the tariff question, 
strictly speaking, is no more a question of politics than it 
is a question of religion. To vote intelligently upon it 
presupposes a certain amount of knowledge and a reason- 
able acquaintance with our past tariff Acts and our in- 
structive tariff history. 

But putting things on the low level of partisanship, 
the Democrats have nothing to gain by defeating a Bill 
that they have now the power to amend, because a more 
highly protective Act will surely be passed at the extra 
session of Congress, which the incoming President will 
feel compelled to call. The responsibility for the large 
expense of an extra session must be shouldered by the 
party whose representatives, by their perverse course, 
make such a session necessary. And the blame for the 
continuance of the disturbing and unsettling influences 


| of tariff-rate agitation will be placed also where it be- 


longs. 


THE SAMOAN DIFFICULTY. 

T is somewhat remarkable that transactions in a little 
group of islands in the eastern seas, with a few thou- 
sand semi-civilized inhabitants, should make such dis- 
turbance on this side of the globe, and set the civilized 
people of the German Empire and the United States of 
America in a ferment. These islands lie in the path of 
the world’s commerce. They are in fact called the Navi- 
gator Isles. They are useful to the outer world mainly 
as a resting-place for commerce. Aware of their value in 
this respect, we made a treaty, about ten years ago, with 
the governing power, for the control of a coaling-station 
and harbor there. But in the press of more import- 
ant interests we neglected to follow up our advantages. 
Meanwhile Germany saw the commercial importance of 
the point, and secured her foothold. She pursued her 
object with more diligence, aud by the enterprise of her 
citizens and the cunning of her diplomatic agents she 
has made her control secure. Her policy has been 
characteristic throughout. To accomplish her ends, she 
has not hesitated to employ deception as to ourselves, or 
to resort to force and brutal disregard of the rights of the 
Samoan Government. She has deliberately set up a rebel 


| as king of the islands, and now has declared war upon the 


rightful sovereign, and proposes to reduce the islands to 
a condition of absolute dependence. In the face of all 
these facts, we are at last waking up to the consequences 
of our own neglect and parsimony, and are becoming con- 
scious that in the game of Samoan policy we have been 
outrageously cheated by our rivals. But it is hardly an 
occasion for bluster. We should rather consider how we 


| can mend the matter and secure our just advantages 


without compromising our dignity or showing any undue 
irritation. If it shall appear that American rights or the 
interests or persons of American citizens in Samoa have 
been injured or molested, we should know how to compel 
a recompense for the injury done us without resorting to 
belligerent methods. : 
The Government is apparently looking at the matter 
in this light, and there is little danger of serious compli- 
cation. We shall probably provide ample means to do 
now what we ought to have done years ago—send a 
proper force and the necessary equipments to take pos- 
session of the valuable harbor we secured in 1878, and to 
fulfill the obligations we then assumed to the Govern- 
ment with which our treaty was made. We will not 
shrink from the performance of any duty which the cir- 
cumstances of the case may demand. Certainly we will 
not abandon any rights in Samoa to which we may be 
really entitled, nor will we permit Germany or any other 
Power to search American vessels going into the harbors 
of a nation with which we are in treaty relations. The 


| action of the Senate looking to the proper protection of 


our interests in the premises is in every way timely, and 
will have the popular approval. 








THE CHANGES IN BISMARCK. 


S old age telling upon Bismarck? This is a question 
to which the later conduct of the Chancellor supplies 

an affirmative answer. In the Berlin Conference of 1878 
Bismarck towered above all would-be rivals. He was the 
arbiter of European destiny, the Iron Chancellor, a figure 
grim but heroic. This has remained the popular con- 
ception of the man. Bismarck’s leonine bearing, his 
high-handed management, indeed his impetuous manner 
personally and politically, have helped to sustain this 
idea. But of late there have been revelations of petti- 
ness. There were the small quarrels with Frederick, the 
petty annoyances inflicted upon the dying Emperor, and 
the prosecution of Dr. Geffcken when he published the 
Diary of the late Emperor, which appeared to cast some 
doubt upon Bismarck’s fame as the author of German 
unity. Bismarck’s course in this matter seemed to be 
dictated by a willingness to slur the memory of the dead 
Emperor, and a little later he even authorized the raking 
up of a scandalous accusation against an honored diplo- 
mat, in order to injure the fame of his late imperial 
master, although his course in doing so jeopardized his 
relations with a friendly Power. In the Samoan matter, 
Bismarck’s language in the Reichstag and through his 
organs has been fairly brutal, and even, apparently, dis- 
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ingenuous, to say the least, although falsehood has not 
been a usual failing of the Chancellor. 

The recent unsigned article in the Contemporary 
Review, which has attracted so much attention, was in- 
tended as an attack upon the ‘‘ Bismarck dynasty,” and 
it must therefore be accepted with allowances as a case of 
special pleading. But, after all allowances are made for 
sensationalism, this exposure embodies many statements 
as to German domestic affairs which will be accepted by 
the future historian, At the same time we have Bismarck 
with sublime audacity calling upon the United States to 
assist in punishing the Samoan natives who had killed 
some invading German sailors, after constant German 
aggressions. Surely the Tron Chancellor has lost the 
penetration, shrewdness and self-mastery of his younger 
years, and we cannot be surprised that the deterioration 
of the man is challenging world-wide remark. 


A NEW WESTERN MIGRATION. 

Tt 2 drift from the farms to the cities has long been a familiar 

feature of Eastern life, especially in New England. There the 
rocky hill-farms have been unable to compete with the fat prairies 
of the West. With the increase of means of communication with 
a larger world, the sons and daughters of the farmers have been 
stirred by a restless longing for wider spheres of action. So they 
have left the homesteads for the cities, and the old farms have 
been passing into the hands of Irish immigrants or French-Cana- 
dians, a class the very opposite of the original possessors of the 
soil, But time seems to have brought its revenge. According to: 
recent investigations, the farms of the Middle West, which once 
tempted the New England farmer, despairing of successful com- 
petition, are themselves in danger of desertion. The results of 
official inquiries into the extent and variety of farm-mortgages in 
Illinois have been published, and the evidence shows that agri- 
cultural property of all kinds is depreciating, and the rural popu- 
lation diminishing. It is undoubtedly true that Illinois is suffering, 
to some extent, as New England formerly suffered—that is, from 
the competition of newer and more remote States and Territories. 

This curious revelation might be taken by the lonely New En- 
gland farmer as an illustration of poetic justice. But the fasci- 
nation of the fortunes made in cities goes far towards explaining 
the situation in Illinois. In Massachusetts in 1790 only 4.7 of the 
population lived in cities of above 8,000 inhabitants, In 1850 this 
percentage had risen to 35.9 ; in 1870, to 53.5 ; and in 1885, to 66.4. 
This illustrates the expansion of industry after the Civil War and 
the rapid development of manufacturing interests. The growth of 
the cities and the exodus from the farms continue in New England, 
and yet the farmer has never had such markets for his products 
in such close proximity to his farm. Nevertheless, in Illinois and 
Ohio, as well as in New England, the farmers are moving to the 
cities. As President Cleveland said in his last Message: ‘Our 
cities are the abiding-places of wealth and luxury ; our manufac- 
tories yield fortunes never dreamed of by the fathers of the Re- 
public ; and business men are madly striving in the race for riches. 
A crowded and constantly increasing urban population suggests the 
impoverishment of rural sections and discontent with agricultural 
pursuits.” 

Is this a healthful symptom? We think not. It means a lust for 
sudden fortunes. It means desires beyond ability to fulfill. It 
means the exchange of certainty for a gambler’s chance. The 
farmer may not grow rich, but he is sure of independence, and, if 
he put brains into his work, of a competence. The growth of cities 
means larger opportunities for farmers and market-gardeners, and 
scientific farming and gardening pay well. The increased inter- 
est in live-stock means opportunities in raising good horses and 
blooded cattle. The demand for cheap, wholesome table-beverages 
points the inventive American genius to improvements in growing 
grapes and making wine. California has done much in this direc- 
tion, but her wines are susceptible of improvement. Why is it 
necessary to import German market-gardeners, or Sicilian orange- 
growers, or French or Italian grape - growers and wine-makers ? 
Americans can adapt themselves to anything. They can master 
any new pursuit. Agriculture conducted with brains offers more 
splendid opportunities in our own country than anywhere in the 
world, Yet the Illinois figures tell the old story of a preference for 
the risks, excitement and usually scanty rewards of city life. 





THE CLERICAL PROFESSION. 


) fd no profession or occupation has there been so marked a change 

during the present century as among the clergy. The old 
custom in New England was for a church to settle a minister for 
life. He came to it a young man, and he remained with it as he ad- 
vanced through life to old age, until he died full of years and 
honors. His growth in experience was considered to increase the 
value of his services, both as preacher and as counselor, and his 
gray hairs were accounted a crown of glory. 

All this has been changed. Go through New England now, and 
it is the rare exception to find an old clergyman who has spent bis 
life in the same parish. What is more, it is seldom that one sees in 
the pulpit an old man, In the cities and large towns especially, the 
visitor is struck by thé unusual proportion of cases in which the 
preacher is aman under forty; oftentimes apparently a man who 
has been but a short time out of the theological seminary. ‘‘ What 
young men the ministers nowadays are !” one constantly exclaims ; 
and then follows the question: ‘‘What becomes of all the old 
ministers ?” 

The question is answered in a recent communication, by “A 
Young Minister,” in the Congregationalist, an organ of that denomi- 
nation whose name its bears, Quoting the remark of a deacon, that 
‘we want a young man,” and that ‘a man of forty would be of no 
use in this ficld—he is too old,” the writer shows that this was 
no isolated case, by adducing the testimony of the manager of the 
Boston Ministerial Bureau, that ‘ the churches now demand young 
men,” and that ‘there are comparatively few chances to place 
ministers who are getting along in years, or even those who are 
in middle life.” He also presents his own experience, which is a 
striking illustration of the tendency. A young man, just out of the 
theological seminary, he has had since last June, without any 
effort or solicitation on his part, calls from six churches, and has 
now two letters from a large and influential city church, paying a 
salary of at least $3,000 a year,.asking him to appear before it as a 
candidate. The reverse side of the picture is presented in the case 
of one of his acquaintances, a man about fifty years old, active and 
vigorous, a good preacher, in the full maturity of all his powers, 
who for a year and a half has been vainly seeking a church large 
enough to pay him a salary that will support his family—the sole 
trouble being that “he has passed the dead-line of forty.” 
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It is not so in other professions. The young lawyer who aver- | training before admitting a boy toa real shop and to wages. To | used the designation in question, but he referred to the British 
ages a dollar a day the first year he hangs out his shingle is a lucky | the public the gain is enormous, being nothing less than the se- | colonies, not to the United States. While recognizing that the 
fellow. The young physician is fortunate if he takes in enough thé | curity that a workman is at least not entirely incompetent, as is too | ancestors of many of us were Britons, we must also recognize that 
opening year of his practice to pay the cost of keeping his horse. | often the case at present. | a very large proportion of our population consists of natives and 
On the other hand, the theologue of average ability can step from The withdrawal of large numbers of young men from the pre- | the descendants of natives of other countries than England or 
the seminary into a church that will pay him from $1,000 to $2,500 | carious ranks of the unskilled would be an important economic Scotland, We have millions of Germans and Irish, and other na- 
for his first year’s services, But the lawyer or the physician finds | gain to the country. An even greater advantage would ensue from | tionalities on the Continent of Europe are represented amongst 
his income swelling with his growing age and widening experience, | the withdrawal of much child-labor from the labor market, which | us by hundreds of thousands, The idea suggested by such phrases 
while the clergyman too often finds himself virtually superannuated | would be the inevitable consequence of the establishment of a | as ‘‘our American cousins,” ‘our kindred across the Atlantic,” 





before he has reached middle life. 





: 


The change in the minister’s tenure is accompanied by a falling | 


off in the number of young men who enter the ministry. One of 


the topics recommended for the recent day of prayer for colleges | 
was the consideration of means for increasing the number of theo- | 
logical students. The Advance, which represents the denomination | 


in the West as the Congregationalist does in the East, publishes 
figures which show thai the percentage of graduates who enter the 
ministry has been for decades steadily and rapidly falling, not only 
at Harvard and Yaie, but in smaller institutions of a more distinct- 
ively religious tone, like Brown, Amherst and Oberlin, at which 
last the ratio has sunk from two-thirds to below one-third. 

Is it strange that such a state of things exists? Is it to be won- 
dered at that college graduates look askance at a profession in 
which they see members held disqualified for service at an age 
when they should be just entering upon their prime? And can 
churches expect to attract young men into the ministry when 
young men see that a minister of forty is accounted “ too old”? 
Lhese are suggestive questions. 


THE ELECTION IN PARIS. 


MP\HE election of January 27th gave General Boulanger 244,000 

votes out of a total of 433,000, a result that has surprised even 
Boulanger and bis friends. When the vote is analyzed, it is found 
that the victory is even greater than it appears to be, for the sup- 
porters of the general come from no one class or party. They are, 
on the contrary, men of every class and station and form of po- 
litical belief, and if ever an election expressed the popular will, 
it was this. 

Those who cannot believe in a French Republic attribute Bou- 
langer’s success to the coalition among the followers of the various 
pretenders, Bonapartist, Legitimist and Orleanist, who agreed to 
lay aside for the moment their own special claims and griefs in 
order to overthrow the Republic they all hated ; but why should 
the Imperialists and the Monarchists vote for Boulanger? He is 
the most powerful man in France, but he is neither Monarchist nor 
Imperialist nor Anti-Republican, and if his success threatens the 
stability of the present Government, it is because the Government 
has not been able to win the confidence of the people. The senti- 
ment of France, in spite of all the diatribes against the French un- 
steadiness, is strongly Republican, and grows more so with every 
year ; but there is one thing even dearer to Frenchmen than the 
Republic, and that is their country. The Government has not 


maintained, in its foreign policy, the high and firm tone that | 


rightfully belongs to a Power like France, and its failure to assert | - ne > 
| man, is a bad business. The District Attorney and trial Judge 


itself has given a prominence to Boulanger, and would have forced 
him, even had he been without ambition, into a position of antago- 
nism to those in power and, ultimately, to the form of government 
they administered. 

This is the explanation of the general feeling that the Republic 
is in danger, and that the outcome of the situation must be a dic- 
tatorship or an empire. Observers who entertain the Anglo-Saxon 
superstition that Frenchmen must have a master discover in Bou- 
langer a kind of second-hand Louis Napoleon, who has only to 
make the effort to mount a throne; but they forget two very sig- 
nificant distinctions between the man of 1848 and the man of 1889. 
Louis Napoleon inherited the immense prestige of his uncle’s 
name, and he held the army in his hand. Boulanger represents 
no one but himself, and owes the favor he enjoys to actual good 
work in the War-office, while the change in the organization and 
constitution of the army has made it one with the nation. A re- 
morseless soldier of genius and proved ability in war might use 
even such an army as that of France against the liberties of the 
people, but no one of these conditions is present in the case of 
Boulanger, If the Government is to be overthrown, it will not be 
by armed violence, but by the legal and parliamentary method of 
a withdrawal of confidence, and against such a defeat no one will 
have the right to protest. It follows that if Boulanger is called to 
take the reins of government it will be his duty to obey the call ; 
and it is only fair to him to say that his attitude, if less dignified 
than that of President Carnot, is equally respectful to the law. 

That Boulanger’s accession to power means a foreign war may 
be a very strong argument for abusing him in German or in 


Austrian journals ; but Boulanger did not make the conditions | 











widely extended system of trade-schools, How difectly inimical to 
the real interests of labor is the employment of children may be 
learned from the State of Connecticut. Nearly one-half of that 
State —the western—is devoted to the iron industry, in which 
child-labor is unavailable ; the eastern half, on the contrary, in 
its cotton-mills employs large numbers of children as well as 
women. As a result, the wages of adult male labor in Eastern 


Connecticut have been steadily lowered, until now the average | 
aggregate income of the whole family nearly equals, and does | 


not exceed, the average income earned by the father of the family 
alone in the western part of the State. As the mothers in this 


district are free to devote themselves to domestic labor and the | 
| children are kept longer in school, the economic status of Western | 


Connecticut is distinctly better than that of the eastern half of 
the State. 

The technical education of the trade-school is by no means to be 
confounded with the manual training which is rapidly becoming a 
feature of public-school education. They are distinct, though not 
antagonistic, both as to their objects and their methods. The aim 
of manual training is primarily not industrial, or, more properly 
speaking, economic, but moral : it proposes to train the faculties 
and to induce industrial habits, and thus develop and build up 
character. The aim of the trade-school is to teach a definite trade, 
and to put the student in a position to earn an ample livelihood by 
it. The character-building of the manual training of the public 
schools may be,considered, however, as a necessary introduction to 
the trade-school system, since only boys of some moral stamina and 
of definite purpose can reap the full benefit of such schools. 


GENERAL Harrison is evidently beginning to comprehend the 
real difficulties of the Cabinet problem, Ina recent conversation 
with a visiting delegation, he is said to have jocosely declared that if 
he could find seven men in Alaska, he believed he should put them 
in his Cabinet, as a means of maintaining harmony in the States. 

Too mucH cannot be said in praise of the conduct of the New 
York police during the street-car troubles of last week. Not only 
was the force superbly handled, but the men themselves displayed 
a steadiness of purpose and vigor of actjon which entitles them to 
the plandits of the whole community. With a police constituted 
and officered like that which faced and quelled last week’s tumults, 
the evil forces can never obtain the mastery, or become a serious 
menace to the social order in this metropolis. 


THE change of venue in the case of Cleary, the boodle Alder- 


have agreed that Cleary cannot secure an unprejudiced hearing in 
this county, and yet, when jurors are being qualified at the rate of 


| eight a week, and when each side has but twenty peremptory chal- 


lenges, it is evident that a jury must be chosen within six weeks at 
the most. This change of venue establishes a precedent which will 
be constantly cited whenever criminals believe that they can gain a 
chance by appearing before a jury of country people. An addi- 
tional expense is involved, of course, but this is unimportant com- 
pared with the precedent and the extraordinary proposition that 
the great City of New York cannot furnish twelve men able to deal 


| justly with acriminal. Other Aldermen: have been tried here, and 


few people doubt that they were tried fairly. Cleary, with a vast 
moneyed power behind him, is able to exhaust every possible 
chance, and it is likely that ‘‘influence ” will keep him from ever 
joining Jaehne at Sing Sing. 


THE assassination of Colonel John M. Clayton, a prominent and 
influential Republican of Arkansas, is a deplorable illustration of 
the violence of partisan passions and methods in some parts of the 
South-west. Unfortunately, there is no room for doubt that the 
assassination was due to political causes, At the last election, Col- 
onel Clayton was the Republican candidate for Congress in the 
Second District of the State. On the night of the election the bal- 
lot-box at Plummerville was stolen by masked men and carried 
away. The precinct usually gives a Republican majority, and be- 
lieving that fraud was intended, Colonel Clayton gave notice of his 


| intention to contest the seat. He was engaged in collecting evi- 


dence at the time he was murdered. It is to the credit of the State 











very common in British newspaper literature, is a misleading one. 
We are not exclusively Saxon or British or Irish or German. It 
may be fairly doubted whether even a majority of our people are of 
British origin. There can be no doubt at all, however, that to the 
vast bulk of Americans the style of speech in which Mr. Phelps has 
been indulging is extremely distasteful, not to say disgusting. 





PREMIER FLOQvET, having become convinced by the Paris elec- 
tion that there is really such a thing as Boulangism, has started 
in to fight it in the French Chamber of Deputies. Last Thursday 
he proposed the introduction of a Bill re-establishing the serutin 
darrondissement, or balloting by districts, in place of the present | 
scrutin de liste, or collective ticket for an entire department, under 
which General Boulanger has been enabled to make such impos- 
ing demonstrations of his popularity. On this proposition the 
Premier obtained a “‘ vote of confidence,” sustaining him by 300 to 
240. The scrutin de liste was brought about by Gambetta in 1881. It 
makes the department the electoral unit of area, and by thfrsystem 
General Boulanger could no doubt duplicate in a large number of 
departments, in the coming general elections, his victories of the 
Seine and the Nord, and thus secure his majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies, The adoption of the mode of electing the Deputies by 
individual districts, which resembles our system of choosing our 
Representatives in Congress, would, as is confidently hoped by the 
Ministerial party, check the general's triumphant march, and com- 
pel him to change his tactics. _ 


SHaxt the still noble remnants of the nation’s primeval forests, 
which furnish our timber and guard the sources of our great 
rivers, be preserved? If so, it is high time that the work of pro- 
tecting them should begin. A comprehensive and seemingly prac- 
tical plan for this vastly important consummation is outlined in 
the latest issue of the Garden and Forest. The propositions of this 
plan are, briefly, the withdrawal from sale of all forest-lands still 
belonging to the Government; the committal of such lands, at 
least temporarily, to the care and guardianship of the United 
States Army, and the appointment, by the President, of a com- 
mission to examine thoroughly into the condition of all the nation’s 
forests, and their relation to the agricultural regions watered by 
the streams having their sources there, with a view to preparing a 
report on which the Government authorities could work. The idea 
also includes a system of training, under Government auspices, 
which should in time provide a sufficient number of thoroughly 
equipped foresters for the service. All this seems eminently fitting 
and practicable, and the plan is certain at least of careful consider- 
ation. France and Germany have excellent armies of foresters, 
but comparatively no forests to speak of. Portions of Asia have 
been denuded into deserts. In the United States, if the proper 
steps are taken in time, the national forests at least may be pre- 
served, andro managed as to perpetually reproduce and flourish, 
while at the same time furnishing an abundant supply of timber. 





A Brix has been introduced into the New York State Senate to 
allow intelligent men to serve on juries even though they happen 
to know something about the facts of the case to be tried. It is to 
be hoped the Bill will become a law. There is much need of the 
reform it proposes. The business of selecting juries in our courts 
has become a farce. We wonder that some dramatist has not taken 
up the subject. A capital hit might be made by presenting on the 
stage a life-like picture of our American jury-impaneling business. 
No over-coloring or play of the imagination would be necessary. 
All that would be needed would be a true representation of what 
actually takes place in our courts. In any other country than 
America such a performance would, of course, be regarded as a wild 
extravagance. The preposterous catechism familiar to those who 
follow the reports of our jury trials would, if published verbatim in 
a European paper, be accepted and enjoyed as an emanation from 
the fancy of Mark Twain or some other of our American humorists. 
That such inanities could really be enacted in a court of justice in 
a civilized community would not be believed. It is a grave reproach 
on our common sense that a Bill should be necessary to allow “ in- 
telligent men” to be jurymen, Why not intelligent men, and no 
other? Is not the work of ascertaining and examining and deter- 
mining on facts which concern the libe:,y or life of a citizen too 
important and too serious to be intrusted to ignoramuses and 


which render a war inevitable. The man immediately responsible | authorities that they have offered a large reward for the arrest of blockheads? Our present system excludes from the jury-box the 
4 for those conditions is Bismarck, and their origin is to be sought | the murderers, and it 14 n0 less gratifying that Democrats as well | very qualities most necessary to insure a proper trial. It is need- 
4 in the iniquitous settlement of European affairs by the Great | ®* Republicans unqualifiedly condemn the outrage. But it is still | less to comment on the utter absurdity of the requirement, in this 
1 Powers after the overthrow of Napoleon. That the men who true that a state of society in which such deeds = possible, and | age, when every one who is not a dolt reads the papers, that to be a 
: represent with equal craft and brutality the false - hearted des- in which men can be murdered for mere opinion’s sake, lacks the | good juror a man must have heard nothing about the case. The 
; pots of 1815 should cry out against France to-day as the dis- | Primary elements of true civilization. | simple, obvious fact is, our jury system is a disgrace, and ought to 
3 turber of peace among the nations was no more than natural; | are | be reformed without delay. 
i § but Americans should have faith in a free people. ‘*NapoLronic” financiering will become unpopular if the officers | ; ss 
"= i 7 of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railway persist in meting | Wr141am O’Brien is the most troublesome Irishman the British 
" t out justice to those gay railway-wreckers, Messrs, Ives and Stayner. | Government has had to do with since the days of O'Connell. It is 
5 5 aaa eS: = The game of securing a majority of the voting stock, gaining | doubtful whether even that great agitator was half such a terror 
P ' PRADE-SCHOOLS. office and control, and “ milking” or wrecking a railway, is not a | to the rulers of the Green Isle fifty years ago as the irrepressible 
A i N article in a recent number of the Century, written by Mr. | new One, but it is time that a new feature should be introduced by | editor of United Ireland is proving himself to be to Chief Secretary 
t +X Richard Auchmuty, of trade-school fame, discusses the Ameri- | the application of a just penalty. At first it seemed as if Messrs. | Balfour and his administration at Dublin Castle. _ O'Connell was 
‘ can apprentice system, Asa matter of fact there is at present no Ives and Stayner were to escape punishment like many others, but | pre-eminently a man of peace. He was fond of urging the maxim, 
a such system, the apprentice being almost as extinct an animal as | the new officers of the road have arrested these able financiers on a | ‘‘ He who commits a,crime gives strength to the enemy, and in 
the dodo. It has come to be seen, however, even by the trades- | 8uit to recover $2,553,329, which is said to be only a fraction of the | his later years he emphasized his pacific policy by the doctrine that 
A unions, to whose action the extermination of this class is largely | amount appropriated by the two Napoleons from the company’s | the liberty of the world was “not worth the shedding of one drop 
i- due, that some method of teaching trades is a necessity. The sons | treasury during their period of management. The complaint states | of human blood.” O’Brien is also a man of peace, and he energetic- 
at of trades-unionists are rapidly being reduced to the ranks of com- | that $765,000 of the company’s surplus fund was deposited with | ally denounces crime and outrage ; but for all that, he has shown 
we mon laborers, and foreign skilled labor is taking possession of the | the banking-house of Henry 8. Ives & Co., together with the pro- | the way to make Irish Government by the British Parliament im- 
aa place which they ought to fill. The need, therefore, of some sys- ceeds of two millions in new bonds and ten millions in new pre- | possible without the active aid of 30,000 soldiers and 12,000 armed 
re tem of technical education for the rising generation is apparent, _| ferred stock, When the firm failed in 1887, the cash-box was found | police. This is the strength of the present military force on Irish 
1g The National Association of Builders, at their meeting in Cincin- | to be nearly empty. The officers of the company naturally feel an | soil, and apparently there is not a man too many for the proper 
feos nati in February, 1888, recommended a certain system, and it is this | interest in the disposition which has been made of these vast sums, | carrying on of Government on the Balfourian plan. Week before 
pa system which is explained and recommended in the article referred | 804 they propose to find out. It is time they did, for railway- | last, in a small town in Tipperary, it took six hundred policemen, 
mn to. The impossibility of any technical education being attained in | Wrecking and Napoleonic financiering are offenses against public | armed with rifles and bayonets, to “uphold the law” at the trial of 
he the workshops, under the existing conditions of labor, renders | morals which ought not to go unpunished. Mr. O’Brien for the “intimidation fi contained in one of his recent 
ay trade-schools of some sort a necessity; from such a school the speeches, And even the six hundred police were not able to hold 
as Builders’ Aesociation recommends that a boy pass, after examina- Ir is all very well and very proper for our Ministers to the Court | O’Brien at the bar during the time necessary for the disposal of his 
— tion, into the workshop as a “junior,” and when, at the end of no | of St. James to make themselves agreeable to John Bull and accept- | case. In spite of magistrates and bayonets, he marched out of the 
: a specified time, he is able to do a full day’s work, and to pass a sec- | able in British social circles, but there is a limit beyond which this | court amid the thundering cheers of thousands of stalwart Tipper- 
ase ond examination, he is admitted as a journeyman. This plan has | disposition should not be carried. Is it not going a little too far in | ary men, and succeeded in making his way to the platform of a 
nd the advantage over the French system, that the graduate of the | the direction of amiability to say, as Minister Phelps said the other | public meeting in Manchester, England, before the officers of the 
rs, trade-school does not become a journeyman until after consider- | day at a Lord Mayor's dinner in London, that “‘the United States | law could lay hands on him. All this is surely turning government 
ge able real, and to some degree remunerative, shop practice ; it is an | has been fitly described by an English writer as Greater Britain"? | into a farce. The law that makes a criminal of a man whom the 
ole improvement on the German system of “continuation-schools”— | The fact is, there has been no such description by any English | mass of his countrymen honor and revere as a patriot is not law in 
which a boy, if he leaves school at fourteen, is required to attend | writer, and if there had been, it would not be a correct or fitting | any proper sense of the word. It is the assertion of foree in its 
description. We believe that Sir Charles Dilke is the writer whe ' most odious and tyrannical form. 


for five houra a week—in requiring a certain amount of technical 
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WEST VIRGINIA.—HON. R. 8S. CARR, PRESIDENT OF 
THE STATE SENATE, 


PHOTO, BY DAVIS. 


HON. R. S. CARR, 


PRESIDENT OF THE WEST VIRGINIA SENATE. 


| ON. R. 8. CARR, whose picture is given on this page, and the 

subject of this sketch, who is also the recently elected Presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Senate—the much-coveted position over 
which there was an eleven-days fight in the present memorable 
session—is the son of James Carr, formerly of County Down, Ire- 
land, who came to this country when he was seven years of age, 
and settled in Guernsey County, O. President Carr was born in 
that county in 1846, and is there- 
fore forty-three years of age. 

His early opportunities for ob- 
taining an education, being the 
son of a poor mechanic, were very 
limited ; he never went to school 
a whole year in his life, and he 
helped to build the first house at 
which he ever attended school, 
having learned his trade (that of 
plasterer) with his father. When 
the Civil War broke out, while yet 
too young to enlist, he entered 
the Confederate service, where he 
remained nearly two years. He 
was for several months a prisoner 
at the North. At the close of the 
war he again turned willing hands 
to whatever they found to do; 
an that he did well whatever he 
undertook his record fully shows. 

Mr. Carr has lived in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., for twenty-one years, 
and he is undoubtedly the most 
popular person in that part of 
the State. Being a man of broad 
sympathies and humane impulses, 
he is ever ready to extend a help- 
ing hand to the unfortunate and 
lift up the fallen. When, how 
and why he became a politician 
is unknown to himself. From 
the close of the war up to 1876, 
when Peter Cooper ran for Presi- 
dent, he had affiliated with the 
Democratic party; but at that 
time Mr. Carr became a strong 
advocate of the Greenback theory, 
and is stilla believer in that faith, 
though at present affiliating with the Republican party. He has 
held various offices of profit and trust, having been a member of 
the City Council, where he held prominent positions on committees ; 
was made Chairman of the State Committee ; and two years ago 
was elected to the State Senate. 
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steam-boat company, of which he is President and Superintendent, 
and a very large owner, having in his possession four steam-boats 
and sixty-five coal-barges. He is not inclined to boast of his 
wealth, but says he has enough to pay his debts. When asked if 
satisfied with his position, social, financial and political, he replies, 
‘Yes, sir!” most emphatically. The height of his ambition is, as 
he says, to help his friends, of whom he numbers thousands in all 
parties. 


VENEZUELA'S NEW PRESIDENT. 
HE new President of Venezuela, Dr. Rojas Paul, was born in 
Caracas in the month which preceded the creation of the 
Venezuelan Republic. His first studies were undertaken in Valen- 
cia, capital of what is to-day the State of Carabobo, where he fin- 
ished the course of philosophy under the direction of Dr. Manuel 
Ancizar, and of the Colonel of Engineers, Nicomedes Zuloaga, Hav- 
ing decided to adopt jurisprudence for a profession, the young man 
was sent to the capital in 1846. Rojas Paul entered the Central 
University, pursuing both branches of the law. His natural in- 
clinations drew him towards the medical sciences. He remained 
firm in his decision, however, to pursue the course of civil juris- 
prudence, Notwithstanding, he followed for three years a course of 
private instruction in medicine, under the direction of Dr.Antonio 
José Rodriguez, his uncle. Nor did he forget his literary studies. 
In fact, he acquired knowledge at the same time in three of the 
principal branches of learning. 

Young Paul had edited in Valencia, with the collaboration of 
some of his school-mates, a small literary paper. In Caracas he be- 
came a member of a literary society, of which he was made presi- 
dent. In the same year (1848), a society of a political character, and 
bearing the name Sociedad Escolar Monaguista, was formed in the 
class-rooms of the University, which had for its object to influence 
public affairs by speeches, writings and votes. At that time politics 
was the all-absorbing topic in Venezuela. The students, touched by 
the spirit of the times, moved, and organized themselves into a 
centre of political and electoral work, and the Sociedad Escolar Mo- 
naguisia elected the young Rojas Paul as Deputy to the Central 
Electionary Head-quarters for the formation of the list of electors, 

After terminating his prof asional studies, he received from the 
Central University, in October, 1852, the last grade in civil juris- 
prudence ; and in the following November the Superior Court of 
the District gave him the title necessary for him to practice law. 


In 1849, and while he was still a student, the Inspection Committee | 


of the National College for Girls gave him the first appointment 
as professor of the Spanish language, and he filled this chair for 
over twenty years. 

After having held the Governorship of the Province of Caracas 
in 1856, Rojas Paul served in the other principal posts of the 
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District, as Municipal Attorney in 1862, Accountant to the Board of 
Public Credit in 1866, Attorney-general for a second time in 1868, 
and several times Member of the Council and District Judge. In 
1860 he was appointed Professor of Legislation and of Political 


Mr. Carr is also connected with a | Economy; and in 1862, Professor uf Canonical Jurisprudence, to 








VENEZUELA.—HIS EXCELLENCY ROJAS PAUL, THE NEW 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 


temporarily replace Dr. Domingo Quintero. In 1860 he was made 
Administrator of University Rents, and in 1863 he took charge of 
this same delicate office for a second time. In 1882 he was elected 
First Member of the Academic Tribunal ; in 1883 he was elected 
Member of the Jury for qualifying the Memoirs to be presented 
to the University, unfolding the thesis proposed by the Institute 
at the festivities of the fiftieth anniversary of the Liberator, Simon 
Bolivar. When Joaquin Crespo was elected’ President, he named 
Rojas Payl his Secretary of the Treasury. In 1861, the Municipal 
Council commissioned him to perfect a general plan for bettering 
and diffusing instruction in the 
Provinces. 

The University has several times 
appointed him to important rep- 
resentative positions; at other 
times he has been professor in 
private colleges. In 1869, 
when José Ruperto Monagas ap- 
pointed his Cabinet, he named 
Rojas Paul Minister of Foreign 
telations, at the same time put- 
ting him in charge of the Minis- 
try of the Interior during the 
absence of Dr. Manuel Morberto 
Vetancourt, who had been ap- 
pointed to that office. On the 
Ist of December, 1879, General 
Guzman Blanco constituted his 
Cabinet, and appointed as his 
Secretary of the Treasury Rojas 
Paul. 

Sefor Paul is a man of law, or- 
der and government, at once se- 
vere and just. He serves his 
cause strictly, and gives to the 
convictions of others the same 
respect which he demands for his 
Dignified, thoughtful and 


own. 
industrious, he will, as President 
of Venezuela, make one of the 


most prudent and wise govern- 
ments in her republican history. 


RUSSIA’S FRIENDSHIP FOR 
THIS COUNTRY. 

a recent interview, General 

Edward M. McCook, at one 
time U.S. Minister to the Hawaiian Islands, referred as follows to 
the secret friendship of Russia for this country during the Rebel- 
lion: ** We cannot in this Samoan matter hope for such interven- 
tion as Russia gave during the Confederate rebellion. After England 
and France had agreed to recognize the Southern Confederacy and 
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raise the blockade, Count Mercier, the French | his shop, an’ him an’ sister "Lizabuth went ‘round 
Ambassador, approached the Emperor Alexander | with us to see the sights. 
and stated the fact, and asked the co-operation of | 


Russia. The reply of the Emperor was in effect : 
‘Qur Empire and the people of the United States 
have always been friends. The Government of 
the United States has always chosen the Imperi- 
al Crown of Russia as its arbitrator and friend. 
Their, cause is my cause, and when England and 
France take the proposed step, you can say to | 
their Majesties that my forces are at the service 
of the United States. To-night the fleets of Russia 
will be ordered into the ports of New York and 
San Francisco.’ 

‘*That was the grandest and most disinterested | 
friendship an autocrat ever gave, either to empire 
or republic ; but we can’t expect anything of the 
kind now unless we prove to the world that we still 
possess the manhood of our nationality which we 

ad when Mr. Seward instructed me to say to the 
English Commissioner that any attempt of Eng- | 
lish men-of-war to interfere with the autonomy of 
the Hawaiian Government or to land troops upon 
any of their islands would be accepted by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as a declaration of 
war.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 








LOVERS’ VOWS. 
J exe me no vows of fond fidelity. 
4¥L True love knows not the brute force of the will, 
And whoso fails in spirit, and would still 
Hold to the form, is false—ay, and can be 
Only a bondsman. Let Truth set him free. 
What matter though you loyally fulfill 
The law of promise? It is void to me, 
Except the law is Love’s necessity. 


Believe not that within your vow there lives 
Power great or small to make your faith more 
} true; 
That is a measure false—in love—which gives 
But what is sworn, and in the law is due. 


Love must. have all, with never stint of pledge 
Playing at Constancy on Treason’s edge. 
A. L. M. 


THE PIPESES’ PARTY. 
By HeLten WHITNEY CLARK. 
O, I don’t b'lieve in parties, nor likeways 
N Pipes don’t neither. °Tain’t ‘cause I think 
’em weekid ; it's—— But I'll tell you about 
our’n—the fust un an’ the last un we ever give. 

Car’line—she’s our oldest. Car'line Arthusy In- | 
dianner is her christened name, but we most allus 
giner’ly call her Car’line fur short, 

She had been hankerin’ to hev-some sort of a 
doin’s ever sence corn-shuckin’ time. 

** Rosanna Peab’dy had a candy-pull,” says she, 
‘an’ the Pettihorn gals had a walnut-shuckin’ an’ 
play-party Thanksgivin'-day night, an’ Sary Peliney 
Toadybush had a punkin-cuttin’ on her birthday. 
An’ I’ve went to all of ’em, an’ ain’t never had 
nary un. An’ can't I hev one, paw?” 

An’ at last Pipes gin in, she pestered him so. 

“ Wal, wal,” says he, ‘‘ax yer maw about it, an’ 
ef she’s agreeable, I’m agreeable.” 

So Car'line an’ me put our heads together, an’ 
studied about it, an’ at last she pitched on hevin’ a 
play-party an’ a supper on ground-hog day. 

An’ then she begun teasin’ an’ pesterin’ her paw 
fur a new frock to wear. 

**T’ve wore my ole red alapacky till I'm ashamed 
to be saw in it ary other time,” says she. ‘An’ I 
want a real pritty woosted one from the city. They 
don’t keep nothin’ much ‘ceptin’ crinkly sapsuck- 
ers down here,’’ says Car’line, ‘‘ an’ I want a nice 
trickit flannen, like the one Miss Gummersel got 
for "Mandy, time she went to York State.” 

So she pestered her paw till at last he gin in to 
her ag’in. 

Pipes is one o° these here oscillating folks that 
ain’t got no more backbone then a ee/, an’ couldn’t 
say ‘‘No” if you axed him fur his head; but as 
good a man as ever breathed the breath o’ life, if 
I do say it myself. 

An’ says he, at last: ‘‘ Wal, wal, ax yer maw, 
an’ if she’s agreeable, I’m agreeable.” 

80 him an’ me an’ little "Minadab — Dabby, we 
call him, for short —he was in long close then: no, 
he wa’n't neither, he was jest in short close—we 
went up to the city, to pay back a visitation sister 
*Lizabuth made us "bout three year ago come next 
hayin’ time. 

Sister ’Lizabuth allus did take the most oncon- 
venient time in the whole cullender to make visita- 
tions. 

So, as I was a-saying, Pipes an’ me tuck little 
Dabby, an’ went to pay her back. 

Her man —she married a Tucker — Columbus 
Tucker, from ’way down on Tadpole Swamp—he 
shoe-makes fur a livin’. Has plenty o’ work, too, 
an’ keeps as busy as a nailer, from sun-up to early 
can’le-light. He makes a good livin,’ an’ is a 
good pervider, Sister "Lizabuth don’t know what 
"tis to be stunted in vittles, or close, or anything 
she hes a hankerin’ fur. Though she’s equinoxial, | 
too, an’ they air a-sdvin’ up, to buy a house an’ | 
lot. 

**Wal, how be you all?’ says I, when we had 
shuck hands all ‘round, an’ I had laid off my bun- 
net an’ shawl, and sot little Dabby on the floor 
with a sweet-cake to gnaw. ‘ How be you all ?” 
says I. 

“All a-stirrin’,” says she, “’ceptin’ Tucker— 
he’s ben a-feelin’ sort o’ manger for a spell.” 





‘] 


**What seems to be the matter of him?” says I. | 


‘Wal, I dunno adzactly,” says she ; ‘‘he sorter 


conceits his left-handed lung is out 0’ whack, but J | 


think ‘tain’t nothin’ more’n the water-brash.” 

‘“*Smart-weed tea is good fur the water-brash,’ 
saysI. “I'd of brung you some, if I'd knew Co- 
lumbus was complainin’.” 

“*Wisht you had,” says she. “But though I 
dunno’s he would of tuck it, anyhow. He’s the 
beatenest man to not take medicine you ever sot 
eyeson. But then he mout of drunk some yerb- 


tea, mebbe.” 
Columbus did look sort of *pindlin’, I thought, 
bat our comin’ chirked him up some, ‘peared like. 
We stayed to pights, an’ Columbus he shet up 


| 


| 


We walked acrost the big bridge over the Mis- 
sippy, an’ rid back on a ferry-boat, though I come 
nigh hollerin’ several times, far fear the b’iler 
would bust, an’ blow us up. 


Nothin’ didn’t happen, though, an’ we got off | 


onto farry firmy ag’in, all safe an’ sound. But 
nothin’ under the shinin’ sun wouldn't hire me to 
go aboard one of ’em ag'in, It’s jest a meracle we 
wa'n’t all blowed to smidgens, the hull b’ilin* lot 
of us. 

An’ then sister *Lizabuth an’ Columbus tuck us 
to a store, to buy Car’line’s frock, an’, sakes alive ! 
wa'n’t it a buster, though? ‘’Peared like ‘twas 
‘about sixteen stories high, with the garret an’ 
suller throwed in! 

An’, law! when we got inside of it, an’ walked 
‘round a spell, I couldn’t of found my way out 
agin, no more’n if it ’d been one o’ the cataracts 
of Rome, 

But sister "Lizabuth pushed ahead, with me an’ 
Pipes an’ Columbus follerin’ in the rare—me a-car- 
ryin’ little Dabby—till she got to where they kep’ 
the woosteds, an’ we bought the frocl:. 

It was what J would of called a real nice bright 
cinnamon-color, but the yourg feller that showed 
it to us said ’twas tarry cotty, an’ that ’twas all the 
fashion. 

So I tole him to cnt me off eight yards, fur I 
wa'n’t agoin’ to skinch in the pattern, an’ Pipes 
he fished his wallet out of his boot-laig an’ payed 
fur it. 

After that we tuck a hoss-car an’ went back to 
sister "Lizabuth’s, an’ on the nex’ mornin’ we come 
home. 

An’ sich a time as we had a-gittin’ off! I never 
closed an eye all night, fur fear we mout over- 
sleep ourselves ; an’ when we did git up, an’ ett 
breakfast, and got all ready, the hackman didn’t 
come after us till a quarter-past seven, an’ the 
train started at eight, so we had to hustle consid’- 
able to git there in time. 

I’most knew we'd be too late, but the driver 
driv like blue blazes, and ‘twas jest five minutes to 
eight when we arriv’ at the depo’, 

‘You hop out an’ run fur your tickets,” says 
the hackman to Pipes. 

An’ Pipes he hopped an’ run, an’ the hackman 
hustle our trunk out an’ got it onto a truck an- 
other man was a-rollin’; an’ then he helt little 
Dabby while I clumb down. 








‘‘ We'll hev to run fur it,” says he, an’ he grab- | 
her. She made good time, too. She tore ’ronnd 


bed the bundle an’ the grip-sack an’ run, me after 
him, with Dabby under one arm an’ the umbaril 
under t’other. 

We had ketched a glimp’ of Pipes in the ticket- 
office, but when we got ‘round to it we couldn’t sec 
hide nor taller of him no’er’s round. 

“There he is!” says the hackman, an’ p’intin’ 
t’wards the hack where we got out. 

So back we trotted at our peartest gait, but jest 
as we rounded the corner of the depo’ we run 
smack into Pipes, jest as he was tearin’ back 
t}wards us, an’ knocked him flat as a flounder, 

He scrabbled onto his feet in a jiffy, though, 
payed the hackman, an’ then we tore fur the 
train. An’ ketched it, too, but not a minute to 
spare. 

The brakesman drug me aboard by the elbow, 
Dabby, umbaril an’ all. An’ Pipes he clum on, 
panting an’ blowing, an’ off we went. 

We had a narrow escape from bein’ left, but 
then a miss is as good as a mile, you know, an’ we 
hadn’t no room to grumble. 

Pipes was sweating like a beef, fur all ’twas sich 
a nippin’ cold day. His hat was sticking onto the 
back of his neck, an’ his year-muffs had slipped 
‘round his neck, an’ hung down under his chin 
like a link of sassages, 

But I dassent laugh at him, fur I felt way down 
in my bones that I didn’t look a whit better. 

My shawl was lop-sided, an’ my bunnet was 
mashed down over one eye. My veil had blowed 
off, an’ I was carrying it by one corner in my 
mouth, My hair-pins was all a-slipping down my 
back, an’ little Dabby was topsy-turvy, his head 
down an’ his heels up. 

3ut when we had strai’tened up a little, an’ I 
had sot little Dabby betwixt us, top-side up, an’ 
fixed my bunnet, an’ rolled up my back hair, an’ 


an’ all you got to do is to fish em out with a long- 
handled fork. 

We made a batch of molasses-cake, too, an’ had 
cowcumber pickles an’ scrapple, and I disremem- 
ber what else. But there was lots an’ gobs of 
vittles, an’ good uns, too, 

The next day was the 2d of Feb’uary—ground- 
hog day, you know—an’ ‘long about dusk the folks 
begun to come. By can’le-light the yard was full 
of saddle-nags, hitched to the scaly-bark hick’rys 
and butternut-trees, an’ there was a string of 
wagons hitched along the fence in the lane, an’ 
the best room was chock-full of young folks 
playin’ *‘ duck.” 

The old foiks mostly sot out in the settin’-room, 
or stood up an’ peeked in at the young folks, 

I was busy in the kitchen most o’ the time, but 
after the table was sot I went an’ peeked too, an’ 
watched ’em a spell, 

They had got done a-playin’ ‘‘ duck,” an’ was 
playin’ ** Susie.” 

Ever see it played? You h’ain’t? 

Wal, there was "Miah Suds, an’ "Tholomew Pea- 
b’dy, an’ Dan Toadybush, an’ John Wesley Dusen- 
berry, an’ a passel more of the boys, standing in a 
row. 

An’ facing ’em was Car’line, an’ Sary Peliney 
Toadybush, an’ Lucy Mariar Pelt, an’ Clementine 
Skinner, an’ some I disremember now. 

An’ teetering up an’ down, betwixt the two 
rows, was our Dr. Franklin Pipes an’ Adalade 
Perkins. 

An’ the hull kit an’ cat of ’em was bawlin’ out: 


‘**Lead her up an’ lead her down, 
Susie! Susie! 
Lead her up am’ Jead her down, 
Susie, my dear! 


“Swing around the corner, 
Susie ! Susie! 
Swing around the corner, 
Susie, my dear! 


‘*Jest keep a-hookin’ on, 
Susie ! Susie! 
Jest keep a-hookin’ on, 
Susie, my dear! 
“Close up the circle, 
Susie ! Susie! 
Close up the circle, 
Susie, my dear! 
‘Kiss her when you ketch her, 
Susie! Susie ! 
Kiss her when you ketch her, 
Susie, my dear !” 


An’ then Adalade run, an’ Dr, Franklin after 


the circle eight or nine times, an’.scooted t’other 
side ’o the Boston rocker, an’ upset the molasses- 
cag on the way. Then she dodged one side of Lem 
Pettihorn, an’ zigzagged between half a dozen 


| cheers, an’ no tellin’ how long she would of kep’ 


—— — 





suttled Pipes’s year-muffs wher’ they b’longed, we | 
* * ? 


felt a sight better, an’ looked more like Christians 
an’ decent hummin critturs, 

But law! I must git on an’ tell you about the 
party. 

Car'line was mighty sot up with her new frock. 
She got Adalade Perkins to come an’ cut it an’ 
help make it, an’ it become her awful. 

It had a gourd skeert with a frill ’round the bot- 
tom, and the buddy was a tight-fittin’ basque with 
a long tail. 


Time the frock was done ground-hog day was | 


pritty nigh onto us, an’ we had to hustle ourselves 
to git fixed up fur the party. 

Pipes he went to the store an’ got a couple o’ 
pounds of can‘les to light up with, an’ some sugar 
to make sweet-cake, an’ a few other jimcracks, 

An’ Car'line an’ Dr, Franklin —he’s our oldest 
boy-— they tuck up the rag-carpet in the best 
room, an’ shuck it, an’ tacked 1t down ag’in. An’ 
she scoured the winders an’ doors, an’ dog-irons, 
an’ can’le-sticks, 

We didn’t hev skeercely cheers enough to go 
‘round, so they made some benches with a couple 
of boards, an’ sot a ten-gallon molasses - cag—it 
was empty—in a corner, to help make out. 

An’ the day before the party her an’ me D'iled a 
ham, an’ roasted some spare-ribs, an’ baked three 
pones of hop-east bread, an’ made a batch of flit- 
ters, an’ fried two dishpans-full of double an’ 
twisted lord-a-massys. 

Don’t know what them is? Landy! Why, you 
make ’em out of riz dough, sweetened. Roll ’em 
out, an’ cut ‘em in strips, an’ twist ’em like a fig- 
ger 8, an’ fry’em in a kittle of hot grease, 

And you jest ort to see ‘em squirm! They 
scringe, an’ twist, ay’ turn “emselyes clean over, 





it up if she hadn't stumped her toe onto ’Miah 
Suds’s foot an’ come nigh sprawlin’ onto the floor. 

But Dr. Franklin ketched her jest in time, an’ 
kissed her, too. 

Then they took their places, an’ Car’line an’ her 
pardner begun teeterin’ in their turn. 

Nex’ time I peeked in at em they was a-playin’ 
Sister Phoebe.” 

*Phemie Suds was settin’ on the cag, in the middle 
of the room, an’ the rest was circulatin’ ’round her 
a holt of han’s an’ singin’: 

“O dear Sister Phoebe. how happy ware we 


The night we sot under the juniper-tree, 
The juniper-tree, I—O, 


** Here, put on this hat, it will keep your head warm, 
An’ take a sweet kiss, it will do you no harm, 
But a great deal of good, I know.” 


5) 


An’ when they got done playin’ ‘‘ Sister Pheebe ” 
they started ‘‘ King William.” 

I disremember most of the versus, but one of 
"em goes this-a-way : 

‘*So now you're married, you must be good, 
An’ split the kindlin’ an’ the wood; 
You must be kind, you must be true, 
An’ kiss her as she stands by you.” 

“La!” says Gran’ma Peab’dy; she had her knit- 
tin’ in her hand, and her balls o’ yarn tucked in 
the huzzy that was fastened to her side, an’ she 
was a-peekin’ over my shoulder—* La!” says she, 
‘*no matter what they play, they allus hev to kiss.” 

“Yes,” says I, ‘that’s wher’ the fun comes in.” 

*Peared like the girls relished em, too, fur all 
they fit so hard ag’in ’em. 

Nex’ game J see ’em play, "Miah Suds was walk- 
in’ ’round with a hangkicher in his hand, an’ a 
knot tied into it. 

He hit ’Tholomew Peab’dy on top o’ the head, 
an’ says he: ‘Pleased or displeased ?” 

‘* Displeased,” says "Tholomew. 

An’ says "Miah: ‘* What’ll please you etter ?” 

An’ then ’Tholomew says he: *‘Fur Jeff Bur- 
dick to do penance.” 

Jeff he looked sorter sheepish an’ hang -dog 
like, but he went an’ stood in the middle o’ the 
floor, an’ says he: 

“Here I stand on two little chips, 

Waitin’ fur some one to kiss my two little lips.” 


He had to wait quite a spell, too; but at last Me- 
lindy Shaw went sidlin’ up, an’ let him kiss her, 
an’ then both of ‘em sot down, ‘an’ ’Miah hit 
Marthy Coon with the hangkicher, an’ Marthy 
was displeased, too, 

‘*What'll please you better?” says "Miah. 

‘Fur Car’line Pipes an’ John Wesley Dusen- 
berry to go a-beggin’,” says Marthy. 

So Car’line an’ John Wesley tuck a-holt of han’s 
an’ went roun’ to everybuddy in the room. 

When they come to a boy, John Wesley would 
say: ‘I want a piece o’ bread fur myself, an’ a 
kiss fur my ole woman.” 

An’ when they come to a girl, he'd say: “TI 
want a kiss fur myself, an’ a piece o’ bread fur my 
ole woman.” 

‘* Wal,” says Gran'ma Peab'dy, ‘I've seen all I 
want to see o’ them kissin’ games, so I'l] go an’ 
set awhile.” 

Some old folks don’t hey no sort o’ feelin’ fur 





young uns, but I like to see ‘em inji ‘emselves, 
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*Long about ten o’clock we had supper. There 
wa'n't dishes enough to go ‘round, but the boys 
an’ gals didn't seem to mind. They thought ’twas 
fun to hev only one plate betwixt two of ’em. 

I see Rosanna Peab’dy an’ Jeff Skinner eatin’ 
pie with the same knife. An’ ’Miah Suds an’ 
Marthy Coon drunk coffee out 0’ one cup. But 
the vittles helt out, an’ everybuddy ett and drunk 
all they wanted. 

After supper they played a spell longer, an’ 
then they all bundled up and went home. 

*Twas nigh twelve o'clock when they all got 
gone, an’ we hustled off to bed fast as we could. 
We all overslep’ ourselves nex’ morning, an’ Pipes 
was as cross as two sticks. He is powerful som- 
niverous in his natur’, an’ it don’t never agree 
with him to lose his naterel sleep. 

‘*Car'line Arvilly Julianny,” says he—an’ I see 
he was riled—‘‘ don’t you never ax me to hev an- 
other play-party the longest day you live! Them 
nags that was tied in the door-yard has nigh 
about skun the bark off of every tree they was 
tied to,” says he. ‘‘An’ the wagon-teams that was 
hitched to the fence has pulled it all to flinders, 
an’ broke half the rails in two. I’ve got to maul 
some more rails, an’ lay the worm all over fur 
about ten rod,” says he. ‘An’ the boys an’ gals 
hev tromped the best-room carpet full of holes, 
an’ broke the rungs out o’ the Boston rocker, an’ 
stove in the head o’ that molasses-cag, an’ bu’sted 
two lights o’ glass in the front winder, besides 
leavin’ the bars down so't the hogs got into the 
corn-shocks an’ ett up more corn then their necks 
was wurth. I don't mean the hogs’ necks, but the 
gals’ an’ boys’,” says he. ‘* An’ don’t vou say party 
to me ag’in, not if you live to be older’n Methuse- 
lah’s cat,” says he. 

** Paw,” says Car'line, ‘‘ I'm powerful sorry they 
barked the trees, an’ broke the rails, an’ stomped 
holes into the carpet, an’ stove the molasses-cag, 
an’ broke the cheer-rungs, and bu’sted the winder- 
lights. But ‘twas all did unbeknownst to me,” 
says she, ‘‘An’—an’, paw, John Wesley Dusen- 
berry popposed to me last night in the pantry, an’ 
we're a-goin’ to marry on St. Volunteer’s Day,” 
says she. ‘ You'll give us a weddin’, won’t you?” 

She ain’t nobuddy’s fool, our Car’line ain't. She 
knowed, as well as the nex’ un, that her paw was 
desput sot on seein’ her an’ John Wesley make a 
match o’ it. But Dan Toadybush had been sort 0’ 
shyin’ round her fur a spell back, an’ John Wesley 
hadn’t never spoke his mind before. 

An’ you’d oughter of saw Pives when she tole 
him that! 

It staggered him so you could of knocked him 
down with a pin-feather. 

But fur all he was so supprised, an’ as tickled as 
arat with a cheese-rind, all she could git out of 
him was: ‘Ax ycr maw, Car’line. If she’s agree- 
able, J’m agreeable.” 

But we ain't never hed another party, an’ don’t 
never callsilate to hev, 


THE AMERICAN COALING-STATION AT 
SAMOA. 


HE amendment to the Consular and Diplomatic 
Bill reported in the Senate on the 25th ult., 
providing for the immediate appropriation of 
$100,000 for the improvement of the harbor of 
Pango-Pango, Samoa, and the establishment of a 
United States coaling-station there, has directed 
public interest to that place, of which we give an 
illustration, engraved from a recent photograph. 
Pango - Pango, or Pago- Pago, as it is variously 
called, according to the caprice of telegraph oper- 
ators and proof-readers, is on a bay indenting the 
south side of the Island of Tutuila, This island, 
which is about twenty miles long, is the smallest 
of the three principal Samoan Islands — Savaii, 
Upolu and Tutuila—which together contain seven- 
eighths of the whole territory of the archipelago. 
The harbor of Pango-Pango is commodious and 
easy of access. At the head of the bay is the site of 
our coaling-station, the right to which dates from 
a treaty made between the United States and Sa- 
moa in 1878. The second article of this treaty 
gave the United States the privilege of entering 
the harbor of Pango-Pango and establishing there 
a coaling and naval-supply station, and its fifth 
section provided that in case of differences with 
other nations the Government of the United 
States would employ its good offices in adjusting 
such differences. This was the basis of the right 
of the United States to occupy and to establish 
at Pango- Pango a station for coal and other 
naval supplies—a right of which, however, our 
Government has not hitherto had occasion to 
avail itself. Within a year or two afterwards 
somewhat similar treaties had been made with 
both Germany and Great Britain, by which those 
Governments obtained like privileges in other 
portions of the islands, But the United States 
is now alone, so far as other foreign Powers are 
concerned, on this island, which is not directly 
involved in the disturbances existing at Apia 
and elsewhere. Nevertheless, our rights there are 
menaced by the strife which has been stirred up 
among the native factions of the kingdom ; and 
the first concern of the United States is, as Sena- 
tor Sherman has said, ‘‘to assert and maintain 
our right to a station at Pango-Pango. Next, we 
ought to employ our good offices to settle the dif- 
ficulties of this people.” 

On Wednesday of Jast week President Cleveland 
sent to Congress, with additional documents bear- 
ing upon the Samoan matter, the text of Bis- 
marck’s letter to Count von Arco Valley, the Ger- 
man Minister at Washington, in which he says: 
“Our military measures have in view only the 
punishment of the murderers of German soldiers 
and the protection of our convtrymen and their 
property, As they, on thei. pact. are at war with 
Tamasese, our interference wi. . ec: sarily assume 
the character of assistaticve to 'lumarese. In the 
endeavor for the just punishment of a murderous 
crime we hope for the co-op ration of the Treaty 
Powers in Samoa in friendship with us, and we 
ask the Government of the United States to be 
good enough to furnish the consuls and the com- 
manders of its ships-of-war in Samoa with suit- 
able instructions, Our armed forces there are 
instructed to avoid and to prevent all injury to 
neutral commerce and property, and to adopt 
measures of reprisal and destruction only against 
the followers of the party which initiated the con- 
test against our troops by a murderous attack. 
We shall, of course, abide by the agreements with 
America and England with respect to Bamoa, and 
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pay due regard under all circumstances to the 
rights of those Powers as established by treaty.” 

The President also stated in his Message that a 
proposition from the German Government to that 
of the United States for a conference on the Sa- 
moan subject was on its way by mail, having left 
Berlin on the 20th ult. It is a singular commen- 
tary on these pacific assurances that Germany has 
since declared war upon Samoa, German officials 
have suppressed the Samoan Times, assumed con- 
trol of the Apia police, and declared their inten- 
tion of searching every vessel that arrives and 
confiscating all property coming under the de- 
scription of contraband of war. They are now in 
full possession of the capital, and when their mili- 
tary and naval forces are increased will complete 
the subjugation of the islands. 

Additional pictures, which we publish this week, 
show the German squadron in the harbor of Apia, 
and a typical dwelling of a well-to-do foreign resi- 
dent in the chief Samoan town. 


THE HORSE-CAR STRIKE. 


*®TEW YORK CITY awoke on Tuesday morning of 
N last week to find that the most extensive and 
determined strike of surface-railway employés as 
yet seen here had “ tied up” fast all the horse-car 
lines in the city, with but two or three exceptions. 
The only lines on which cars were running were 
the Third Avenue, Twenty-third Street, Bleecker 
Street, and the Fourteenth Street ‘‘ bob- tails” 
down Christopher Street to the Hoboken Ferry. 
About six thousand drivers, conductors and stable 
employés had *‘ gone out,” leaving eighteen car 
lines helpless. 

There had been trouble on Deacon Richardson’s 
Brooklyn lines for some time previous ; but 1t was 
nothing to compare with the concerted action of 
the New York men. ‘The latter struck in support 
of the demand that the representatives of their 
organizations should be recognized by the man- 
agers of the companies, who are practically a unit 
in resisting what appear to be the just and reason- 
able claims of their employés. The men receive 
from $2 to $2.25 a day for a day’s work which is 
nominally ten hours long, but which can be and 
is arbitrarily lengthened, by the arrangement of 
the ‘‘ trips,” to twelve, fourteen and even fifteen 
hours. 
tom of all the trouble ; and the public sympathy 
was uniformly on the side of the men. There 
were, after the first day, many minor disturbances 


| 





This is probably the grievance at the bot- | 


incident to the attempts to run cars on the various | 


lincs; tracks were barricaded, cars were Over- 
turned, and in the more turbulent districts stones 
were thrown at the policemen, who used their 
clubs freely ; but nothing that could be called act- 
ual rioting occurred. However, the overturned 
cars, mysteriously broken-down trucks, barricades 
of ash-barrels, lumber, etc., made it pretty rough 


thee , Thi x: 23 - 7 | , . 
traveling on the Third and Sixth Avenues, West | their defense in the sanguinary battle of Mars- 


Broadway, Forty-second Street, Grand Street, the 
Beit, and other principal thoroughfares. An inci- 
dent representing the tactics of the most aggress- 
ive of the strikers is depicted on our front page. 
It occurred about noon on Wednesday, on the 
Forty-second Street line, during the desperate 
endeavor of a squad of policemen to force a car 


across town without coming to actual battle with | 


the mob, A little west of Broadway the company 
had & transfer-stall on the sidewalk. Some of the 
hangers-on or strikers carried it to the middle of 
the street. There was a stove in the little house, 
and the hot cvals falling out fired the wooden box. 
A blaze burst out, crowds collected and the streets 
became impassa! le. Yelling and jeering, and rush- 
ing hither and thither, the mob triumphed until a 
platoon of policemen charged with raised clubs 
and drove the people aside. They pushed the 
burning transfer-house off the rails and the car 
went on its not too peaceful way. 

The elevated roads were all running, and of 
course they did an immense business, carrying be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 people every day during 
the horse-car tie-up. But the elevated lines do 
not run everywhere, and thousands of New York- 
ers were compelled to take unwonted pedestrian 
exercise — which the clear, bracing weather pre- 
vented from being altogether a hardship. At this 
writing (Saturday morning) the strike in New 
York is effectually broken, travel having been re- 
sumed on nearly all the lines, but in Brooklyn the 
strikers are maintaining their ground, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
THe DeatH OF THE AUSTRIAN CrowN PRINCE. 
ArcupukE Rupoupx, Prince Imperial of Austria 
and Prince Royal of Hungary, was found dead in 
bed on Wednesday morning, January 30th, by his 
valet, at Meverling, near Baden, a town about 
twelve miles from Vienna, whither he had gone on 
a shooting excursion. 
the circumstances of his sudden taking off, but 
there is little doubt that he either died by his own 
hand or was assassinated, The Crown Prince was 
the second child and only son of the Emperor 
Franz Josef I., and was born August 21st, 1858, 
He held the rank of Major-general in the Austrian 
Army, and passed for one of the most talented 
and accomplished of the future sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. From his mother, the Empress Elizabeth, 
he inherited his handsome dark eyes as well as his 
fondness for the chase. This taste led him to 
travel all over the empire as well as in Northern 
Africa and Egypt, and some of his observations 
were given to the world in two publications—a 
monograph on eagles and a volume entitled ‘ Fif- 
teen Days on the Danube.” He was an accom- 
plished linguist, speaking a dozen languages and 
dialects. His great work on Austria - Hungary 
is now being issued at Vienna in monthly parts, 
The Crown Prince was married, May 10th, 1881, 
to the Princess Stéphanie, daughter of King Leo- 
pold LI. of Belgium, The bride was only seven- 
ieen, They had one child, a daughter, the Arch- 
‘uchess Elizabeth Marie Henriette 
Gisela, born September 2d, 1882. 
dolph’s escapades have caused some scandal, and 
only a year ago the Princess Stéphanie fled from 
her husband at Ischl and vowed she would never 
be reconciled. A reconciliation was patched up, 
but last October another quarrel broke out, and it 
was announced that she had made up her mind to 
apply for a divorce ; however, this intention was 
not carried out. By the Salic law the Archduch- 
ess Elizabeth cannot ascend the Austrian throne, 
and*the heir-apparent is, therefore, the elder of 
the two brothers of the Emperor, Archduke Karl 
Ludwig, Field-marshal Lieutenaut in the Austrian 
Army. 
BooMERANG-THROWING IN AUSTRALIA, 
The boomerang has actual, as well as a figura- 
tive, existence, and the art of throwing it is still 
assiduously practiced in the aboriginal sections of 
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Australia. Mr. Melton Prior, the artist, writes to 
the Illustrated London News, from the interior of 
Victoria, as follows: ‘‘I chanced to be there in the 
evening, when the men, both young and old, were 
out practicing with boomerangs and trying them ; 
and I was much astonished by the extraordinary 


style in which, being thrown with great force, the | 


boomerang would whirl through the air, looking 
like a hoop; then, after rising and falling, and 
swooping about in the manner of a bird, it would 
return and fall at the thrower’s feet.” 


PRESIDENT CARNOT AT THE Paris ExpositTion 
BUILDINGS. 

The President of the French Republic recently 
made a thorough personal inspection of the vast 
works in progress on the Champ-de-Mars, pre- 
paratory to the great World’s Exposition which 
opens next May. The engraving shows M. Carnot 
with Superintendent Alphaud on the one hand, 
and Premier Floquet on the other, examining 
with interest the 4 


etails of the now well-advanced | 


structures, which will be the European centre of 


attraction next Summer. 
Fist WASHING-DAY, 


Our engraving, from a recent photograph, is 
proof that the Fiji Islanders possess the virtue of 
cleanliness, and that a Fijian washing makes a 
pretty picture. The Fijian women do not wash 
their clothes at home, for if so, they would have to 
carry water, and all work is a thing which is ab- 
horrent to the soul of a Fijian. They cannot wash 
on the bank, as they are too muddy, and so they 
take to their canoes, as shown in our engraving. 


Boprty Dritt FoR FrReENcH SoLpIERs. 


The little piou-pious, or infantry recruits in the 
French army, are now put through a course of 
gymnastics, in addition to the regular military 
drill, which is meant to equip them in a manner 
worthy of the best traditions of their race for en- 
durance and quickness. The exercise represented 
in our picture is a’movement to develop supple- 
ness of the body, and others of the series have 
special reference to the muscles of the legs and 
arms. The soldiers do all this ‘‘in harness,” dis- 
carding only their guns for the exercise. 


Sir Rospert Morier. 


This distinguished Englishman, Ambassador at 
the Court of the Czar of Russia since 1884, has 
lately been the object of an unjustifiable calumni- 
ous attack by the German Imperial Government, 
through Count Herbert Bismarck. The world is 
now quite familiar with the details of the ‘‘ Morier 
incident.’ Sir Robert Morier, being one of the 
late Emperor Frederick’s personal friends, was 
accused of having in 1870, when he was Resident 
Minister at Darmstadt, privately communicated to 
Marshal Bazaine, then commanding the French 
army at Metz, information of the German military 
plans, so as to enable the French to prepare for 


la-Tour. Marshal Bazaine absolutely contradicted 
this statement, declaring that he never received 
any communication on military affairs from Sir 
Robert Morier during the war; and probably there 
is not now a single honorable and intelligent per- 
son who can for a moment have doubted, after the 
latter's denial of the charge, that the assertion 
which appeared in the Kdinische Zeitung was a 
malignant falsehood. The Right Hon. Sir Rob- 
ert David Burnett Morier was born in 1826, and 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford. He joined the 
Foreign-office service in 1853, was attached to the 
Special Mission to Naples in 1859, and accom- 
panied Lord John Russell with the Queen in her 
visit to Germany in 1860. In 1862 he was appointed 
a Second Secretary of Legation, and was promoted 
to the rank of Secretary in 1865, when he served 
as member of a Mixed Commission at Vienna on 
the Austrian tariff. In 1876 Mr. Morier became 
Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary at Lisbon ; in 
1881 he was appointed British Minister to Spain, 
and in 1884 to the Embassy at St. Petersburg. 


QUEER PERSONALITIES 1n WASHINGTON 
SOCIETY. 

Tue Washington correspondent of the St. Louis 
Giobe - Democrat writes: ** Washington is essen- 
tially the place for contrasts and queer personali- 
ties and developments, At the weekly afternoon 
receptions to general callers at the official homes 
here one sees the whole panorama roll by. Busi- 
ness -like women, with morocco-bound books of 
their visiting-lists and card-cases as thick as their 
wrists, come in, shake hands, pass a few words to 
each member of the hcuse party, and take leave. 
That is official calling—the warm sociability be- 
tween the families of the great. Timid women in 
groups falter in, give a weak hand-shake and drop 
back against the wall. A hostess’s assistants are 
depended upon to gather up such persons, carry 
them out and stand them up against the dining- 
room wall, with a cup ora plate in their hands. 
In contrast to the timid are the brazenly self-pos- 
sessed, who push themselves in everywhere and 
stop not at going to the most private entertain- 
ments uninvited. Only the heads of a few of the 
legations have had the courage to take such society 
tramps by the shoulder and put them out, At 





seem to get their training in other cities as well, 
for they come here and begin at once. 

**One official hostess here possesses a large vase 
of cameo-glass that is her especial pride, and is 
kept in a section of her rose-wood cabinet closed 
by a plate-glass door. While she stood at the door- 
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FACTS OF INTEREST. 


THe decrease of the public debt during January 
amounted to $12,500,000. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT Harrison said to a visitor, a 
few days since : ‘‘ My dear sir, if I were to give an 
office to every man who has applied for it already, 
by letter or in person, it would take me six years to 
sign the commissions,” 

Tue total receipts of the Patent-office for the | 
past year were $1,118,516, and the total expendi- 
tures $974,108. The number of original patents 
issued during the year was 20,420. During the 
year 11,687 patents expired. 


THE Philadelphia Record tells of a Washington 
department clerk who recently had a very strange | 
experience. A man came to him for some infor- 
mation, and, although he tried hard to do so, he 
cannot possibly refer the matter to any other de- 
partment, and therefore had to attend to it him- 
self. 

CaPITALists and scientists are interested in a 


| scheme to utilize the immense water-power of the 





| investors in irremediable ruin, by reason of their 





way, smiling and shaking hands with a stream of | 


callers, one afternoon, she looked across the room 
and saw two women hovering around the cabinet. 
Neither looked as if velvet-fingered or used to the 
surroundings of luxury, but the taller one turned 
the key of the cabinet-door, opened it and took 
out the cameo vase. While the two women were 
turning it over and over in their hands the host- 
ess had a cold perspiration come upon her, and 
she listened to hear her precious vase crash upon 
the marble hearth or bronze urn that it was being 
passed across, The vase was returned safely and 
the door closed upon it, and the two callers then 
prowled around the other rooms, A young assist- 
ant was beckoned, and begged to follow the women 
and save the family treasures. In the dining-room 
the most polite manceuvring of the girl could not 
give the women a hint nor deter them from mak- 
ing as complete an inspection there. 


They exam- | 


ined the silver bonbon dishes on the table, and | 


turned over the tea-spoons to see if the sterling- 
mark was there, As they began to take down 
some show tea-cups from a rack to look at them, 
the young girl took courage to say that the host- 
exs never allowed them to be touched. ‘Humph ! 
much use such things are" was the audible com- 
ment, and when they were safely out in the hall 
they were heard to mutter, ‘Wonder if she thought 
we were going to break those vv Ds wnt things?’ ” 


afternoon calling they come out grandly, and they | Par coms. 


Lachine Rapids, seven miles from Montreal, where 
the St. Lawrence pours ‘its whole body of water 
over the rocks. It is said that Mr. Edison is at | 
work preparing a plan for conducting the opera- 
tion. 

Tue floral decorations for the inanguration ball | 
promise to be very elaborate. Among other de- 
signs to be used will be a great floral ship thirty- 
six feet long, full rigged, aud decorated from stem 
to stern with little flags. Two floral liberty bells, 
sixteen feet in diameter, will also be suspended 
from the roof of the hall. 


AN electric Sunday-school is the latest. It has | 
been organized by the operators along the line of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railroad. 
After prayer and the reading of a chapter from 
the Bible, all of which is done over the wire, ques- 
tions are asked the class by Superintendent Bram- 
blet, and the first man to answer captures the cir- 
cuit, 

Tuer Oberammergau peasants are already at work | 
preparing for next year’s Passion Play, and Johann 
Meyer, who took the chief part in 1880, is again 
letting his hair grow. During the present month 
parts will be allotted to 350 peasants of both sexes, 
Several temporary hotels will be built for the ex- 
pected influx of visitors during the three months 
of the exhibition. 


Tue present French Republic bas lasted as long 
as any government in that country since the first 
revolution. The Consulate and the Empire of 
Napoleon I. continued from 1799 to 1815; the 
Bourbons were in power from 1815 to 1830; Louis 
Philippe reigned from 1830 to 1848 ; and Napoleon 
IIL., from 1852 to 1870. The existing Republic was | 
proclaimed in 1871, so that, according to the cycle 
theory, it should expire with the present year. 





PROHIBITION doesn’t prohibit in Rhode Island ; 
at least the Providence Journal has just published 
a list of 529 places, with diagrams showing their 
location, in which liquor is openly sold in that 
city. This does not include the drug-stores, some 
of which have a private drinking-place for custom- 
ers. Taking the population of Providence in 1880 
as a basis for calculation, this would be one open 
saloon for every 198 persons. Allowing fora liberal 
increase in population since that date, it would still 
yrovide one open drinking-place for every 225 in- 
aleata 

A TOUCHING incident connected with the passage ; 
of the Austrian Army Bill by a majority in the | 
Hungarian Diet was a letter from the aged patriot 
Kossuth, who bade his people see to it that Hun- 
gary had a national army, with Hungarian colors, 
Hungarian commanders and Hungarian feelings, 
and that the man was no Hungarian, and ought, 
to be abhorred, who would surrender those rights. 
The assemblage showed its veneration for the old 
patriot by standing during the reading of the 
message. Copies of the letter are now placarded | 
throughout the country. 


AccorDInG to the Paris Jllustré, the loss in 
the Panama Canal stock seems to have been dis- 
tributed in such a way as not to involve the small 


wide-spread observance of the maxim which forbids 
the putting of all eggs in one basket, Shares in the 
canal were regarded, especially by domestic serv- 
ants, as little better than lottery-tickets, of which 
one was enough to hold. The same journal also 
hints that this class of investors is not to be so 
very greatly pitied, as its losses will probably be 
very soon recouped by pickings on market bids, 


Since the Divorce Act was adopted by the En- 
glish Parliament thirty years ago, there have been 
no less than 13,022 suits brought under it, and in 
7,295—-more than half—the court has put asunder 
those whom the Church alleged God had joined 
together. Worse still does it appear when the | 
three decades of divorce are compared with each | 
other. In the first, 1858 to 1867, there were 2,188 | 
applications for divorce ; in the second, 1868 to | 
1877, there were 3,272, an increase of about 50 per 
cent.; in the third, 1878 to 1887, there were 4,761, 
an increase of about 75 per cent.; in the next dec- 
ade the lawyers expect the increase to be fully 100 








DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


JANUARY 27TH—In New York, Hugo Fritsch, Aus- 
tria - Hungarian Consul, aged 45 years; in New 
York, Chester Ames Washburn, formerly United | 
States Minister to Paraguay, and a well-known | 
historical and _ political writer, aged 66 years ; in | 
Utica, N. Y., E. A. Graham, an able lawyer and 
successful business man, aged 87 years ; in Utica, 
Dr. Franz Steinhausen, a prominent German phy- | 
sician, aged 53 years; in New Orleans, La., Rev. 
Dr, Charles Goodrich, for nearly fifty years con- 
nected with the educational and religious interests 
of that city, aged 74 years. January 29th —At 
Reading, Pa., Jacob Kunabb, senior editor of the 
Berks and Schuylkill Journal, and a pioneer of the 
free public-school system in that State, aged 71 
years ; in New York, Mme. Heloise Desaboye Che- 
garay, one of the city’s most famous teachers ; in 
Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. Amy Kirby Post, famous as 
a spiritualist, abolitionist and woman suffragist, 
aged 86 years. January 30th — At Bridgeport, 
Conn., Colonel Frank 8. Parrott, a member of 
Governor Bulkeley’s staff, aged 32 years, Janu- 
ary 3lst—At Lebanon, N. H., Hon. Albert M. 
Shaw, a well-known politician of that State. Feb- 
ruary 1st — In St. Louis, Colonel N.C, Claiborne, 
a distinguished lawyer, and once a member of the | 
Confederate Senate, aged 67 years ; in New York, 
Frederick W. Steins, a popular singer and promi- 
nent figure in musical circles, aged 53 years ; in 
Danvers, Mass., William L.Weston, identified for a 
long period with local financial institutions, aged | 
71 years, 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Ir is now said that Mr. Robert Garrett may ulti- 


| mately recover from his mental disorder. 


Unirep States Senator Berry, of Arkansas, 
has been re-elected for the term of six years. 


Dr. Oriven Wenpett Hoimes has presented 
his medical library to the Boston Medical Library 
Association. 


Mrs. NELLIE Grant Sartoris, who is now in 
New York on a visit to her mother, will remain 
about a month. 


GENERAL James H. Wixson, of Delaware, ‘‘ the 
man who captured Jeff. Davis,” is urged for a 
Cabinet position. 


_Cotone A. E. Buck, of Atlanta, Ga., in a pub- 
lished card denies that he is an aspirant for a 
Cabinet appointment. 


Mrs. Harrison, wife of the President-elect, spent 
last week in New York, She was the object of many 
attentions from society people. 


Mr. SHeeny, Member of Parliament for Galway, 
has been sentenced to four months’ imprisonment 
without hard labor, for making speeches at a Home 
Rule meeting. 

Senator Vance, of North Carolina, had one of 
his eyes removed, last week, having lost the sight 
in it from some unknown cause. The operation 
was performed with entirely satisfactory results. 


Ir is said that Lord Sackville is to go to Constan- 
tinople as British Ambassador, and that Sir Julian 
Paunceforte has been offered the post of Minister 
to Washington. He has not decided yet whether 
he will accept or not. 


Epwin Boor and Lawrence Barrett are among 
the principal stockholdtrs of the Emmensite Ex- 
plosives, Guns and Ammunition Company, capital- 
ized at $5,000,000. The company is about to erect 
a factory at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Purips, the American Minister, and his 
wife, sailed from Southampton for New York on 
the 3lst ult. A large number of Americans and 
members of the diplomatic corps gathered at the 
railway-station in London ‘and bade them a hearty 
farewell. 

Mrs. James G. BLAINE, Jk., has signed a three- 
years contract to appear on the stage under the 
management of Daniel Frohman. She has been 
studying for two or three years for a stage career, 
and was under contract to appear when she mar- 
ried Mr. Blaine in 1886. She will probably be 
known on the stage as Mrs. Mary Nevins Blaine. 


Mrs. Stanrorp, wife of the California Senator, 
recently sent her Chinese cook to a cooking-schocl 
in New York, where he learned all the scientific 
features of the gastronomic art. The result was 
that on his return to Washington he displayed a 
desire to serve a banquet every day. Rich as she 
is, Mrs. Stanford now thinks that ‘‘ the Chinese 
must go.” 


At Evangelist Moody's school at Northampton, 
Mass., is a Norwegian girl who came to this coun- 
try entirely alone in order to attend this seminary. 
She says: ‘‘Norway is much better acquainted 
with America than America is with Norway. 
learned of Mr. Moody’s school through the papers, 
I wanted to be enrolled among its number, and so 
I came.” There is a Bulgarian girl among Mr. 
Moody’s pupils, and a number of Canadian dam- 
sels, 

THe Queen of Roumania, who figures as a liter- 
ary woman under the nom de plume of ** Carmen 
Sylva,” has accepted the presidency of the new 
‘* Women’s Library ” which will shortly be opened 
in Paris. This collection is to be composed ex- 
clusively of works by female authors, All sorts of 
folks in Paris are interesting themselves in the 
movement, which promises to be a success. There 
are to be a picture-gallery and club-rooms im con- 
nection with the library. 


PrincE CANTACUZENE, who, it is semi - officially 
announced, will succeed Baron de Struve as the 
Czar’s Ambassador in Washington, is a nobleman 
of the very highest rank, and in every sense a per- 
sonage of distinction. He is descended from the 
brilliant and brave Cantacuzene, Minister of An- 
dronicus III., who usurped the throne and made 
himself Emperor of Constantinople during the 
minority of his pupil, Jean Paleologue. The father 
of the Prince has more than once been put forward 
for one of the Carpathian thrones. 


WixuraAM O’Brien, the Irish patriot, on being 
committed to Clonmel Jail, refused to don the 
prison garb, Therefore he was seized by wardens 
and his clothing forcibly removed. His beard 
was then shaved off. He made a desperate resist- 
ance, and was exhausted by his efforts to prevent 
the removal of his clothing. For two or three 
nights he slept on a plank without clothing of any 
sort, Now the governor of the prison has informed 
him that he will compel him to don the prison uni- 
form, and that if he refuses food, it will be admin- 
istered artificially. And this in the nineteenth 
century, in civilized Britain ! 


Mr. Jacop Tome has given $2,500,000 for the 
endowment of a free seminary and manual train- 
ing school at Port Deposit, Md. It is his inten- 
tion that the Tome school shall be to the hand 
what Johns Hopkins is to the mind. All branches 
of trade are to be taught. The girls will be in- 
structed in cooking, sewing, telegraphy, etc., and 
the boys in the mechanical trades. The sum of 
$500,000 is to be spent in the erection of the neces- 
sary buildings in Port Deposit, and $2,000,000 are 
to be set aside for investment, the interest to be 
used in defraying all the expenses. Mr, Tome is 
now nearly ninety years old, and has made his mill- 
ions by his own exertions, 

THE newspapers have settled the Cabinet ques- 
tion. If they are correct, Mr. Blaine has fom 
chosen for Secretary of State ; Mr. Allison, for Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ; General Alger, for Secre- 
tary of War ; and Mr,Wanamaker, for Postmaster- 
general. It is possible, however, that this ‘*slate ” 
is not altogether correct, Indeed, it is positively 
affirmed by persons who claim to be well-informed 
that Mr. Allison has declined to go into the Cabi- 
net, and that General Alger has never yet been 
asked to do so, Meanwhile, Mr, Blaine is keeping 
very quiet in Washington, and is apparently un- 
concerned as to the whole matter. Correspond- 
ents say that he has much changed in manner 
aud has mellowed by the encroachment of years. 
He is a very different man from what he was fone 
years ago, In several personal conversations he 
has referred to his bettered health, and his ap- 
pearance amply sustains bis words, His hair is 
quite gray—in fact, white—but his complexion is 
good and his energy excellent. He says that he 
requires, under the advice of Ins physicians, a 
great deal of exercise in the open air, and that he 
has been taking it, 
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2. AN OFFICER OF MATAAFA’S ARMY ADDRESSING HIS FOLLOWERS, 


THE DIFFICULTIES IN SAMOA FOMENTED BY 


1, DAUGHTER OF A CHIEF. 


INTERFERENCE. 


GERMAN 


FROM PHOTOS.—SEE PAGE 442. 
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- NEW YORK CITY.—AN AFTERNOON WITH THE MADISON SQUARE “SCHOOL OF ACTING.” 
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For Daybers Echo: 
ROMANCE OF A Map Race, 


CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE, 


AUTHOR OF 





“Tue Man Ovurtsrpe,” “ His Misstne Years,” “Or 
Two Evins,” Erc., Erc. 
CHAPTER XIV.— (CONTINUED). 
STEP sounded in the hall outside. There 
was a discreet pause at the door. When 
Peter Pillah entered the room, Arnold An- | 


son stood before the fire seemingly lost in medita- 
tion ; possibly he was ; perhaps he needed to be! 
Anson looked up. He gave a perceptible start. 
It seemed a natural one. Possibly it was. 
‘* Will you pardon my delay ?” asked Dr. Pillah. 
‘‘T assure you it was unavoidable.” 


spent a little time looking at her portrait, to-day, 
over at Dayber’s Echo. It is as clear a case as was 
ever known. If you or she desires the question 
put to the proof—if either one has any reason for 
denial—I am willing to put the whole matter in 
the hands of the authorities, and——” 

“You fool! What reason is there for doing 
that? What have the authorities to do with it? 
Suppose you have found a lady looking like Della 
—Dell.——” 

He stopped, moistened his lips nervously, look- 
ing askance at his tormentor, and then finished. 

**__Looking like Della Dayber? What possible 


| excuse is there for dragging her into publicity on 


the stress of a mere resemblance ?” 

“Dr, Pillah, I assure you that it isn’t a mere 
resemblance. The woman on whom you called in 
New York—the woman who is presumably your 
employer in the matter of the succession to Dayber’s 


| Echo—is none other than Della Dayber.” 


‘** Certainly,” replied Anson, advancing with an | 


outstretched hand. 

Dr. Pillah stood still, looking curiously at the 
hand of his caller, but without offering to take it. 

“Are you going to be so foolish as that, sir?” 
demanded Anson, coolly. *‘I assure you it won't 
pay. All is fair in war, they say. Surely you 
have gotten over your spiteful anger at finding I 
had played the detective so well for an amateur, 
and had outwitted you ?” 

‘“*T—_I—— Please let us not speak of that. I—I 
thought it was to be war to the death.” 

Anson laughed heartily. 

**So it is, as some one is likely to find out to his 
cost. But you need not have any conscientious 
scruples against taking my hand, for all that. Did 
you never hear the theory that hand-shaking orig- 
inated in an age, and under circumstances such, 
that the action was simply a matual admission of 
so much of trust in one another as to cause each 
to forego, temporarily, the use of his right hand, 
together with any possible weapon it might have 
held ?” 

**I—don’t—know.” 

“There is such a theory. 
a foe. Wouldn't you?” 

“TI think so.” 

‘All right. Sbake hands with me, then.” 

Dr. Pillah did so. 

‘“*We understand it isn’t betrayal. 
hand-shake, like a traitor’s kiss——” 
But, whatever else Peter Pillah may have said, 
Arnold Anson never knew. ‘A traitor’s kiss !” 
A traitor’s kiss, indeed. He shuddered. His 
cheeks flushed and burned. And still no thought 
of his went back along the night of the world’s 
woes to the terrible betrayal of more than eighteen 
hundred years ago. He only thought back a few 
short days ; he only remembered Maude Dayber ; 
he only recollected the kiss he had offered and she 
refused ; he only wondered when his lips would 
touch hers, and how long it would be from then to 
the time when he would be the sole owner of Day- 
ber’s Echo — sole owner, with not even a wife’s 

voice to gently claim a share. 

When Anson recovered his self-possession again, 
Dr. Pillah had finished whatever he had to say 
regarding traitors, and was speaking a few formal 
words which would have been words of welcome— 
had welcome been possible. 

** Please be seated, and state your business.” 

‘Don’t be in a hurry, doctor,” replied Anson, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ You cannot make me believe that 
you are particularly busy this evening. A man 
shouldn't be, at your age. Besides, having shaken 
hands, it doesn’t seem quite cordial to get to busi- 
ness at once. And, speaking of hands, do you 
know, doctor, you ought to teach that student of 
yours a few lessons in ordinary politeness? -He 
went out of the room when I came in, and he did 
not say a word to me ; he didn’t even seem to see 
me. Queer, wasn’t it, and——” 

“No, sir, it wasn’t queer. I understand he was 
engaged to Maude Dayber, and——” 

‘Yes ; I understand he was.” 

* And—I—I could wish——” 

“That he was still? Thank you. You compli- 
ment me ; for I know your only reason is that you 
think you'd find him easier to manage than I am.” 

TI tell you-—” 

“Never mind! I’ve decided to adopt your sug- 
gestion. We'll begin business. Wiil you tell me 
about your interest in Dayber’s Echo?” 

‘*No, sir, I never will.” 

** Will you listen while I tell you a few things ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“Very well. First, did you ever know a lady by 
the name of——” 

He made a long, long pause. Then, like a rifle- 
shot, he gave the name. 

* Della Dayber ?” was the name which completed 
his question. 

The face of Peter Pillah grew livid, ashen, white. 
His convulsed lips made many vain efforts to frame 
an answer, and failed again and again. But at 
last, held up by the necessities which his terrible 
life had pnt upon him, he rallied himself and re- 
plied : 

**T—I did know her, when she was a young girl.” 

**She lived at Dayber’s Echo, I believe ?” 

“She did.” 

“And disappeared——” 

** Ye-e-8,” 

** Suddenly ?” 

** Yes,” 

**And has never been found?” 

‘*She has never—never——” 

Well ?” 

“She has never been reported as found.” 

‘Ah? Then I have a pleasant item of infor- 
mation for the Daybers —and their friends! I 
have found Della Dayber !” 

Dr. Pillah’s face fell. His words came falter- 
ingly. But he held to his denial determinedly. 

“* It—it is impossible,” he said, doggedly ; ‘‘ sim- 
ply impossible.” 

‘It's true, nevertheless, and you know it! 


Td shake hands with 


A traitor’s 


I've 








“Dr. Anson, you are mistaken.” 

‘*Dr. Pillah, you lie !” 

‘* [—I—— See here, Dr. Anson: suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that you are correct? What 
then? Did Della Dayber commit any crime when 
she left Dayber’s Echo? Did she do anything 
that the law could take cognizance of? Not at all. 
Was any one suspected of having done any crim- 
inal act towards her, her peace, her happiness ? If 
you know as much of the past as you pretend to 
know —if you have studied in Nathan Dayber’s 
library and picture-gallery to good purpose—you 
know that she was supposed to have gone away not 
only willingly, but gladly. She——” 

‘Tt was supposed, I believe, that some inferna! 
scoundrel induced her to elope. That an un- 
mitigated villain coaxed her into breaking her 
promise to a better man, and running away with 
him.” 

‘Your language is rather harsh, sir, consider- 
ing the length of time which has elapsed since her 
disappearance. It was supposed that she eloped 
with some lover.” 

‘And no one was suspected ?” 

““No one.” 

‘*And so, if lam rightly informed, there was a 
reward offered—not for her conviction, for she 
was guilty of no crime; not for her return, for 
why should the relatives she had disgraced wish 
her back again? But for clear and definite in- 
formation regarding her whereabouts, her com- 
panions, her plans, her actions——” 

‘Yes ; there was such a reward offered.” 

‘And it was never claimed ?” 

“Tt was never claimed.” 

* Then I claim it now. I have found Della Day- 
ber, and I claim the reward—unless——” 

** Well?” 

** Unless you will tell me all you know regarding « 
her plans and purposes concerning the succession 
to Dayber’s Echo.” 

‘Her plans? Her purposes? Haven't I told 
you that you are utterly mistaken? Must I re- 
peat it again? And, if you were right, I should 
still refuse you. I should tell you nothing. I 
should deny your every guess. I should do all 
these things—all these and more—even if it were 
not true that the then head of the Dayber family 
withdrew the promised reward long, long ago.” 

‘“*Withdrew the reward ?” 

“T said so.” 

“* Which—proves——” 

Anson's hesitating speech and doubting words 
called a smile to the frightened and agonized face 
of his antagonist. 

‘“*Which proves nothing, possibly,” replied Dr. 
Pillah, with an assumption of frankness ; ‘‘ but I 
can prove my statement. So, you see, you'll not 
have the opportunity of asking the authorities to 
judge between your assertion, the corroborative 
evidence of portraits, etc., and the denials of this 
woman. It will not fall within their province to 
determine whether or not you have earned a re- 
ward which was offered before you could have 
been bern—if I may make a guess at your age.” 

‘Granting the truth of what you've said re- 
garding the withdrawal of the offer of a reward, 
which I shall do only when I have had the satis- 
faction of seeing the proof in detail, the rest of 
what you have said admits of no discussion, I 
fear. But, at least, there are persons who are 
interested in her fate ; there are those who would 
be glad to see her and converse with her again; 
possibly some one of these later generations of 
Daybers would take pleasure in making her ac- 
quaintance. I propose to let the people who know 
of Dayber’s Echo, and of its history and mysteries, 
see the New York lady you called upon during your 
recent trip to that city ; I propose to allow them to 
judge whether or not she was Della Dayber in her 
girlhood.” 

‘*But, Dr. Anson, that would be persecution, 
malicious persecution. She has committed no 
crime. She——” 

‘She has kept her hands white--white—white !” 
interrupted Anson, mocking, as well as he was able, 
the tones and words he had heard fall from her 
lips. The effect was marvelous, Dr. Pillah fairly 
sprang from his chair. His cheeks blanched with 
horror. 

** Man—man !” he cried, wildly, ‘in God’s name 
tell me what you know. Have you seen her? Have 
you talked with her ?” 

“*T have seen her. She has spoken to me.” 

Peter Pillah fell back into his chair. He buried 
his face in his hands. He groaned aloud. 

** What — what do you demand ?” he inquired, 
brokenly. 

“The truth about Della Dayber.” 

“You still persist in calling that woman Della 
Dayber ?” 

“Tdo. And I shall. You know that she hasn't 
changed. You know that she has the same false 
face — the same wickedly false face that she had 
when she ran away from home—her good home at 
Dayber’s Echo. You know that the old portrait of 
her, painted when she had hardly crossed over 





womanhood’s threshold from the garden of girl- 


hood—the portrait I examined so long and so pa- 
tiently this very day—is a marvelously accurate 
representation of her as she is now. You know 
she has neither faded nor broken ; you know My 

‘*Merciful God! I know it. I know it all.” 

‘You admit, then——” 

‘*T admit that she was Della Dayber ? Of course 
Iadmit it. A wise man knows when to abandon 
a useless lie, and I never had an ambition to be 
regarded as a fool. Please hurry now. Let me 
understand just what you demand, and all you 
demand, in order——” 

He paused. 

‘* Well?” interjected Anson, 

“In order that I may decide— 

** What?” 

‘* Whether to satisfy your wishes—or—or 

“Well? Or what?” 

“Or take my chances of being the one of the 
two not to go out of this room alive!” 

Anson laughed. 

**Don’t use so sombre a tone,” he said, lightly ; 
‘‘nor so unpleasant words. I am in no mood for 
murdering you, I assure you, and if you think you 
can catch me napping, you are decidedly in error. 
You shall hear my demands. You can grant them 
or not, as you please. But—I am going home un- 
harmed, AndI am going to leave you here un- 
harmed. [tis war to the death, to be sure, but I 
am not ready for that end now. Are you?” 

Dr. Pillah shivered. He cast a sudden long 
glance over his left shoulder — cast another long 
giance over his right. He seemed apprehensive of 
evil in the shadows. 

‘‘How the ocean roars!” he muttered. “‘ How 
the sea shouts and moans! I cannot bear the 
sound of rushing water—can you?” 

Anson made no answer. To him the words were 
irrelevant. We should all understand, much better 
than we do, the sudden breaks and lapses in con- 
versation, if we could only stand in the mighty 
halls of a brain which must be honest with itself, 
and with the immortal soul it serves, instead of 
listening outside the lips which need and habit 
may have taught to lie. 

There was a long silence. Peter Pillah broke it. 

‘*T am waiting,” he said. His voice was mourn- 
ful, almost resigned, but with a fierce undercur- 
rent of passion audible in it. It reminded one of 
the cry of some sorely stricken wild beast, lying so 
wounded that his very breaths are numbered, but 
still craftily planning to lure his careless con- 
queror near enough to him to make it possible for 
him to slay with the last convulsive effort his mus- 
cles can ever make, 

‘‘And I am waiting, too.” responded Anson. 

‘*T am waiting for your question,” said Pillah. 

‘* 7 am waiting for your answer,” replied Anson. 

Silence again. Silence during which Peter Pil- 
lah moodily watched the fire. Silence during 
which Arnold Anson moodily watched the older 
man. 

Peter Pillah raised his eyes. He looked into the 
face,of his foe. He showed his thoughts in his 
face—and they were terrible to behold. A less 
resolute man than Arnold Anson would have 
quailed under such a glance. Slowly, while he 
looked, his face changed — and one could not 
doubt that the thoughts of the mind it indexed 
changed too. Doubt took the place of fear ; hope 
shone where terror had gloomed. 

** Your—your question—is —is—— 

‘*Tell me what interest you have in Dayber’s 
Echo. Tell me who the woman now is who was 
once Della Dayber. Tell me the name of the 
man she married, and where I can find him. 
Tell——” 

Peter Pillah was on his feet again. He laid his 
hands upon Anson’s shoulders. He looked into 
Anson’s eyes. 

‘““Are you cheating me, Arnold Anson?” he 
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cried ; ‘‘or is it true youdo not know? Know- | 


ing all you do, is it possible you ask me these 
questions in good faith? Isit possible you do not 
know ?” 

“*T do not know.” 

A savage joy swept over Pillah’s face, and broke 
it into wicked furrows and dimples that almost 
made it young again--young iu all but a sinner’s 
experience. He danced a step or two of some 
wild dance that his feet had learned in the far- 
away days of « forggtten boyhood. 

**You do not know? You do not know?” he 
cried. ‘Then you never shall! You never shall !” 

**But I will. I will.” 

The old man danced in reckless abandon, and 
almost on the toes of the younger man. He 
snapped his fingers in the young man’s face. 

‘You've made me happy—happy—happy !” he 
cried, ‘* That for all you'll do!” as he snapped his 
fingers again. ‘I tell you, young man, you're at 
the end of your rope! You shall never—never 
know.” 

Let me tell you——” 

‘*You may tell me what you do know,” said the 
old man, wearily, suddenly dropping into his 
chair again. ‘‘ You said you had seen her and 
talked with her.” 

‘*T said I had seen her, and that she had spoken 
tome. That isn’t quite the same, is it, when one 
comes to examine it closely ?” 

** Possibly not. Where did you see her?” 

‘In her house.” 

She invited you into her house?” 

“T went in.” 

‘At her invitation ?” persisted Peter Pillah. 
“No; I went in at my own invitation.” 

“Ah? Like a thief in the night?” 

Anson laughed. He had a disagrecable habit of 
doing so. 

* Like a thief, and in the night,” he assented. 

* But you said she spoke to you.” 

**So she did, and with her eyes wide open. I 
fancy, though, she wasn’t awake. Did you know 
she had a bad habit of talking in her sleep?” 

That was a very pointed question, and a very 
dangerous one—for a man off his guard. To do 
Anson justice, though—justice, and no more—it 
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must be said that the question was unpremedi- 
tated. He might have watched his enemy more 
closely, possibly, if he had known the nature of 
his query before he had it half formed upon his 
lips. 

Fortunately (or unfortunately) Dr. Pillah was 
quick enough for his antagonist, and shrewd and 
natural as well. 

‘Please remember you are speaking of a lady, 
sir,” he said, gravely, *‘no matter what you may 
have heard to her disparagement from those whc 
do not know her. With the exception of her dead 
husband, you are probably the only man who ever 
heard her talk in her sleep.” 

And, fortunately or unfortunately, Arnold An- 
son believed him ! 

‘Let me tell you why I wish to know all J do 
let me tell you who and what——” 

‘*No, sir, Pll not listen to another word. Go 
home, sir, with the distinct understanding that, 
while you work for Maude and her interests, ] 
shall try to earn the money Della Dayber has been 
so good as to promise.” 

That ended it. The old man would not allow 
Anson to finish a sentence. Half good-naturedly, 
as he felt he could afford it, he turned the young 
doctor out of doors, 

** Poof !” said the old doctor, explosively, when 
he was once more alone ; ‘poof! and he is gone 
out like a candle in a gale! I—I wonder if ] 
could have done it to-night—and escape! I won- 
der if I could have compelled Della to flee with 
me? I wonder when and where—I—I——” 

Then he sat down and wrote a few words on a 
sheet of paper. He called his servant, late as it 
was, and bade him carry the sheet to the tele- 
graph-office at once. The man grumbled a little, 
under his breath, and took the earliest possible 
opportunity of reading the message, in a vain at- 
tempt to determine why it was so important that 
it be sent at once. Directed to a man, and toa 
man with a name as different from either Pillah 
or Dayber as one can well imagine, there was noth- 
ing in the address to confirm ready-formed sus- 
picions—or excite new ones. Nor was the body of 
the message a source of more or better informa- 
tion than the address had been. Prepared by 
means of one of the most wonderful of the many 
marvelous systems of ciphers, it was neither a suc- 
cession of absurdly arranged letters nor an ag- 
gregation of long and unrelated words ; in this 
system, every message had some tale of its own to 
tell to any one who might read it ; that its tale 
was likely to be more and more trivial, as the real 
message it concealed grew in moment and im- 
portance, was merely an incidental fault of the 
cipher. The servant called it very, very trivial, 
that night, and was almost ready to rebel. But it 
was a very white-faced woman, indeed, in New 
York city, who sat upon the edge of her bed, and 
translated its nothingness into the thought it had 
to convey. Brief, pitiless, cruel ; only a twenty- 
word message! But with life, safety and honor 
hanging upon its issues. 

‘*You have been identified. ‘Danger is great 
and immediate. Disappear at once, and utterly. 
Trust no one. Failure means ruin.” 


The woman brushed her hands across her eyes, 
and actually smiled, 

“If I have been identified,” she said, gravely, 
“of course the danger is great and immediate, 
and he need not have taken time to tell me that. 
And, of course, under the circumstances, I shall 
disappear. I shall disappear from Peter Pillah, 
too,” she said, wickedly, ‘‘and shall reappear only 
when it suits my convenience. I wonder, Peter, 
dear, if you thought of that, ‘Trust no one,’ 
Peter? I agree with you fully. I trust no one. 
I do not even trust you. ‘Failure means ruin.’ 
Does it? It usually does, But I—I shall not fail! 
Do you know, Peter Pillah, that when you've done 
all you can for me, I shall not care much whether 
you fail or not ?” 

(To be continued.) 


MR. BOUCICAULT, AND THE SCHOOL 
OF ACTING, 
HE axiom that we,can never have ‘ finished ” 
native actors, graduates in the dramatic art, 
without first establishing a school or schools where 
that art shall be systematically taught, and its tra- 
ditions conserved and passed on, is finally com- 
ing to a practical development in New York. We 
have no stock companies, in the European sense of 
the terin ; and as the demand of the stage fur re- 
cruits grows larger and more exacting every year, 
experienced managers turn their attention per- 
force to the organization of the much-needed ar- 
tistic nurseries. The new Madison Square Thea- 
tre Schvuol, founded by Manager A. M. Palmer, and 
with Dion Boucicault at its head, is an enterprise 
which every one directly or indirectly concerned 
with the drama must regard with keen and kindly 
interest. In this school the most promising young 
aspirants for the stage, carefully selected from an 
army of candidates, are personally taken in hand 
by the master, whose pre-eminence in his pro- 
fession it is needless to characterize here, and 
initiated into the best traditions of the art. The 
veteran author-actor has, in short, stepped down 
from the stage which he has so conspicuously 
adorned, and which his pen has supremely served, 
to transmit to a new generation those principles 
which, as he says, are ‘ the collection of a life-time 
devoted to one object, during which I have laid up 
a fortune of experience which must die with me if 
I fail to give it presently to sume one.” 

The pupils of both sexes, accepted after an ex- 
amination which has reference to acting rather 
than to declamation or elocution, are divided in- 
to externs and interns, The former pay for the 
instruction which they receive, and are liable to 
dismissal if their progress is unsatisfactory, or 
may retire if on their part dissatisfied. The in- 
terns, forming the school proper, are the most pro- 
ficient of the students, who receive instruction 
free, and are, of course, preferred for professional 
engagements when occasion offers. Several of 
them, in fact, are at present filling such engage- 
ments in New York theatres, while at the same 
time pursuing their academic studies, 

The classes assemble three times a week, using 
the regular stage and the parquet of the Madison 
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Square Theatre. Mr. Boucicault usually opens with 
a brief lecture, or an illustrated talk, after which 
scenes from classical and modern plays are re- 
hearsed, with the most scrupulous care as to de- 
tail, and with a running comment and exposition, 
plentifully spiced with criticism upon the individ- 
ual interpreters of the various réles. Often ‘‘the 
master” himself, sitting muffled in his great-coat 
near R. 1st on the gas-lighted stage, reads one of 
the parts ; and it is highly amusing to the privi- 
leged visitor to hear him effusively addressed by 
the boys and girls as ‘‘Dear baron,” or ‘‘My 
noble boy,” or *‘ Thrice-perjured villain,” accord- 
ing to the part in hand. He scans the play-book, 
absorbed, Argus-eyed, pouncing upon the slightest 
‘‘ misreading,” calling out in well-simulated hor- 
ror and protest at any defective pronunciation, 
and occasionally springing from his chair to do 
some stray bit of emotion, suppressed passion, or 
other ‘‘ business,” as it hou e done. There is 
some excellent material in the school, particularly 
on the young ladies’ side; and Mr. Boucicault 
manages to get surprisingly good work out of his 
classes. Often a “fat” speech, well delivered, or 
a bit of clever ‘ business,” will call forth a spon- 
taneous salvo of applause from the scholars watch- 
ing the rehearsal from the orchestra-chairs, Re- 
luctant approval is sometimes elicited even from 
the stage-carpenters up in the flies, and the gas- 
man at the wings, though as a general rule those 
pessimistic critics regard all the doings of the 
‘‘amateers ” with supremest contempt, which they 
express by an habitual look of weariness and dis- 
gust, accompanied by,occasional pantomimic indi- 
cations of nausea, 

Mr. Matt Morgan’s facile pencil has character- 
istically portrayed some of the impressions of an 
assistance at a session of the school, including por- 
traits of a number of its members. Without indi- 
vidual specification, we may say that positive talent 
has already demonstrated itself unmistakably in Mr. 
Palmer’s interesting school, which has apparently 
started in with prospects as fair as its purpose is 
high and useful. 


PAWNING THE WEDDING-RING. 


HE pawnshop has been for centuries an ar- 
tistic mine for painters and novelists, because 
here the entire human comedy, with its rapidly 
shifting scenes, alternately comical and pathetic, 





those made upon small cardsin a system of punct- 
ures based on the relative frequent occurrence of 
letters, this occurrence being noted by small holes 
either above or below a line. In this way he made 
skeleton sketches of his sermons. As he spoke he 
took up one of these cards, passed his quick fin- 
gers across it, and read a passage from St. Lake, 
with his accompanying synopsis. He distinguished 
with his fingers much as the eye does in reading, 
gathering the sense quickly from the word-form, 
not from individual letters, In réading, one fin- 
ger kept in advance, serving the same purpose that 
the eye does in looking ahead in reading. In re- 
gard to hymns, he had his place marked by cards 
before the service and memorized the hymn. “I 
suppose,” he said, ‘‘I have five hundred hymns 
on my tongue’s end.” In conducting the services 
at his own church at New Vernon, N. J., he used 
the raised-text Bible. 

Mr. Meeker spoke of the many daily annoyances 
which beset the blindman, and which are only 
overcome by the devices which skill as well as prac- 
tice create. ‘‘Take such a simple thing as telling 
what time of day it is,” he said, drawing out his 
watch. He passed his fingers over the dial-face, 
which was studded at every hour- mark with a 
small rivet. Twelve o'clock was, of course, just 
under the stem; then by feeling the ends of the 
hands and counting the dial-studs the hour was 
obtained. Currency was another annoyance, es- 
pecially in distinguishing bills. This he did by 
asking some one their value, and keeping them in 
certain places in his pocket-book. It was a tax on 
the honesty of mankind, but he had never been 
imposed upon but once. He judged largely of the 
people he met by their hands, the manner in 
which they shook hands with him, and the tones 
of their voices. By the diction and expressions 
used in conversation he could form an accurate 
idea of character. 

He then spoke of the manner in which the 
blindman conceived mental pictures of new ob- 
jects, and complained that very few people with 
eyes observed form accurately, ‘‘I have never 
seen the Statue of Liberty,” he said, in illustrat- 
ing this, ‘‘and asI think of it I imagine a brill- 
iant flame, sheaf-shape, held aloft by a massive 
woman, the flame being the chief impression.” In 
trying to picture to himself new objects, he did so 
by the process of relative association with some 
similar object he had seen when he had eye-sight. 
His desire for knowing the colors of things was 
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TO COMMERCE, 


SEE PAGE 442, 


sordid and sentimental, is daily enacted. The | 
characters are infinite in their variety ; but the 
central one—the pawnbroker himself—is ever the | 
same. Whether by nature or custom, he is as | 
exact and unfeeling as the* scales in which he | 
weighs the pledges o*ered to secure his loans. 
And these pledges! they are even more diverse | 
than the people who bring them. One extreme is 
represented by the jewels, watches and sumptu- 
ous wearing-apparel of the ‘‘ temporarily embar- | 
rassed” sons and daughters of luxury ; the other, 
by the pitiful garments and household utensils of 
the very poor. But there is one class of pledges | 
that speaks of bitter necessity perhaps even more 
eloquently than the shabby shawls and half-worn 
shoes, This class includes the treasured family 
heirlooms, perhaps of smal)l intrinsic value, but 
from their associations more precious —to some 
one—than rubies. The old Bible, the antique 
plate, the old-fashioned brooch—perhaps, alas! | 
the wedding- ring, as in Miss Davis’s admirable | 
and realistic picture on page 449. What heart- | 
sickness it must cost the poor widow, to see the 
last, loved relic handed over the pawnbroker’s 
counter, ticketed, and tossed carelessly amongst 
the miscellaneous heap of pledges! But the chil- 
dren must be fed ; and, after all, this is only a 
compromise—not a parting. The year may bring 
brighter fortune, and then—ever the consoling 
but too often fatnous hope — ‘then the precious 
pledge shall be redeemed ! 


HOW THE BLIND SEE. 


Tue New York Times gives some interesting 
statements by Rev. Alpheus P. Meeker, a blind 
clergyman, as to the aids which the blind employ 
in getting through the world, In speaking to a 
congregation, he said he was always conscious of 
their presence, and never felt that he was talking 
to a blank, empty space, He even felt when he 
had their attention and when he did not have it, 
and could easily tell the different quarters from 
which the stolidity and frivolousness, as he termed 
them, came. He never used notes, but committed 
his sermons to memory, the only memoranda of | 
which he ever kept after composing them being | 





| “There, I think the church is over there.” 


| man to do is to tell what kind of day it is. 


undiminished, and he retained an active mental 
memory of all the prismatic colors, When asked 
how he kept the directions and localities when en- 
tering a new place, he said that he did so by fix- 
ing in his mind, by a peculiar process which was 
indescribable, the different points of the compass, 
and, to prove it, he pointed across to the or. 
t 
was, and he had walked some distance from, it, 
having turned several times. In talking to a per- 
son, he thought that the blindman’s face pos- 
sessed a sense which told him in an unconscious 
way many little things about the person with 
whom he was conversing—such as character and 
individuality — and which enabled the blindman 
to form his idea of the person at once, as others 


, do by a single look. 


Another thing which it seems hard for the blind- 
“oo? 
said the blind clergyman, ‘that 1s easy for me. 
I don’t know how I know it, but I never make a 
mistake. To-day is bright and sunshiny, and I 
know the water is sparkling off there,” pointing 
to the bay, ‘‘just as well as you do,” 





JAY GOULD AND OUR RAILWAY 
SYSTEM. 

Tue New York correspondent of the New Or- 
leans Picayune writes : ‘* lam told that the recent 
agreement among the railroad presidents was 
largely due to the untiring efforts of Mr. Gould, 
and that, as all his interests are on the side of 
higher prices, he is and has been for two years or 
more the main-stay of the stock market. As con- 
fidence in railway management is only beginning 
to be restored, it is believed that his death would 
cause a panic. ‘I do not hesitate to affirm,’ says 
a prominent broker, ‘that if Mr. Gould were to 
die now, banks would fail and leading firms go 
under in every large city of the country within a 
week.’ 

“It is estimated that Mr. Gould owns about 
one-ninth of the entire railroad system of the 
United States. He has $20,000,000 in Missouri 
Pacific, $5,000,000 in Atchison, $10,000,000 in 
Manhattan Elevated, $3,000,000 in St, Louis and 











San Francisco, about $2,000,000 in Texas Pacific, 
$1,000,000 in Wabash, $3,000,000 in Union Pacific, 
$4,000,000 in Missouri, Kansas and Texas, large 
interests in the Iron Mountain, the Gulf, Colorado 
and Santa Fé, and the St. Louis Bridge Company ; 
$2,000,000 in Pacific Mail, and $30,000,000 in the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, besides being 
concerned in hundreds of enterprises connected 
with railroads and telegraphs. He owns 2,000 
miles of railroads, and it is often said of him that 
he owns the City of St. Louis. 

“The man who bends to-day in sincere sorrow 
above the bier of his life companion has upwards 
of $100,000,000 invested in railroad and telegraph 
stocks, every one of which he wants to stiffen in 
the market. No doubt he would be glad to throw 
the whole responsibility upon his trusted son 
George, but such a transfer could hardly fail to 
precipitate disaster. The son would be more than 
a phenomenon if he was able to shoulder such a 
burden successfully at his age.” 





A LONG NAME. 


Tue Berlin correspondent of the New York Trib- 


une writes: ** The bearer of the longest name in 
Prussia has just died in Cracow, where he lived in 
= sed exile. Thaddeus Albert Cajetan Ca- 
mille 
as his patronymic reads, was a chamberlain of the 
Royal Court, and well known among the upper 
circles of the German metropolis. His eccen- 
tricities formed a favorite theme of conversation 
in the salons where he was oftenest seén, Coupled 
with his originality, which was marked, he was 
morbidly sensitive, causing those who conversed 
with him great trouble to avoid wounding his 

ride. His hereditary name no one could remem- 

r, and that by which he preferred to be called, 
Dzierzykray, no one conld pronounce, In fact, 
his determination to forsake Berlin was caused by 
what he considered a slur upon his honored and 
aristocratic name. 

“A friend once introduced him to an acquaint- 
ance, who addressed him as ‘Herr von Hirsch- 
brei,’ unable as he was to speak the proper name. 
To his astonishment the baron’s back was turned 
upon him in a moment, and he saw him quickly 
hastening from the room. It was his last appear- 
ance in society. On the next day he bade fare- 
well to Berlin, out of fear, as he subsequently ad- 
mitted, that the plebeian nickname would cling to 
him, instead of the honored and beloved Dzierzy- 
kray. Peculiar as was the chamberlain, he was 
loyal and pious, bearing as his motto, ‘Deum 
colo, regem serva.’ He was arrested, shortly after 
his departure from Berlin, for allowing his coach- 
man to decorate his horses and carriage in ribbons 
of blue and white, while only the colors of Prussia 
are to be worn in Poland. He was pardoned by 
the King, but the insult confirmed him in his in- 
tention to leave his native country and die where 
famous names were held in sufficient respect.” 


PATTY’S DEVOTED HUSBAND. 

A Paris letter says: ‘‘ Signor Nicolini does nct 
sing with his wife. He is her devoted care-taker. 
He watches to protect her from draughts the in- 
stant she quits the stage, watches that she does not 
talk between the acts after the carmine is laid on 
her lips, keeps intrusive bores away, and is attent- 
ive to all whom she wishes to treat as friends. If 
her throat is parched he drops water down it, so 
that no red paint will be swallowed with it. He 
sees that the water which is to wash off the face- 
pigments is the right heat, and oversees the make- 
up operations ; and all this quietly, affectionately 
and without fuss. If Mme. Patti were in the hands 
of an old nurse she could not be more tenderly 
used. When her gratitude wells over she stands 
up, takes her husband by the hand and lowers 
her head, the top of which he kisses, the face not 
being in a state to be kissed. He does not strike 
one, he is so unassuming and untheatrical, as 
being the husband of a star, or a professional 
tenor.” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THe manufacturers claim that their new har- 
ness for work-horses, which is made of steel and 
applied in an entirely new way, does not cost half 
as much as leather harnesses and will last ten 
times as long. 

Ir is claimed that it will take eight or ten cent- 
uries to dig away the solid mass of nitrate of 
soda along the Peruvian coast. It is four or five 
feet thick, and is broken up by crowbars and then 
ground. A solution from it is run into vats of sea- 
water, and crystallization is caused. The highest 


grade goes to the powder-mills ; the next, to the | 


chemical works; and the third, to the fertilizer- 
factories, 

THE question of carrying on mason-work in 
freezing weather has excited a good deal of atten- 
tion among architects since the publication of an 
official report to the British Government by one of 
its agents in Copenhagen, from which it appears 


that brick walls are laid in that city in Winter | 


with perfect success, the only precaution taken 
being to use freshly slacked lime in the mortar, so 
that it may be warm when put on. 


AccorDING to a German scientific journal, they 
are using electricity in India to prevent snakes 
going into dwellings, Before all the doors and 
around the house two wires are laid, isolated from 
one another and connected with an induction ap- 
paratus. When the snake attempts to enter the 
oe or go under it, he completes the circuit as 
he crawls over the two wires, and if the shock he 
gets doesn’t kill him it is likely to frighten him so 
that he goes away from there as soon as he can, 


REPRESENTATIVES Of a company of St. Louis and 


Cincinnati capitalists have been visiting several | 


places in Colorado with a viewto ascertaining a 
good location for the erection of a shot- tower. 
Coal is cheap there, and lead is so much more 
plentiful than in any other section of the country, 
that those interested believe it would pay hand- 
somely to establish a plant in the midst of a coun- 
try that produces lead ores in vast quantities. Den- 
ver, Trinidad and Pueblo are mentioned as good 
localities, 

ELEcTRICcITY cut up some queer capers with a 
tree down in New Orleans, A guy cable was at- 
tached to the tree from an electric light. In some 
unaccountable way the cable became crossed with 
a live wire, and on wet days electricity ran down 
the former, Several times it set the tree afire, and 
eventually started a blaze which destroyed that 
part of the tree above the wire. The trunk was 
examined, and its heart was found to have been 
entirely eaten out by the electricity, leaving a 
mere shell, 


zierzykray zu Chomencice von Morawski, | 





Al’ HOME AND ABROAD, 


Kansas has twice the area of growing wheat this 
season that it had last. 


Ir is said that the veterans of the late war are 
dying at the rate of 6,000 a year. 


Tue British Extradition Treaty was last week re- 
jected, by the United States Senate, by a vote of 38 
to 15, 

Tue army of the King of the Sandwich Islands 
is to be reduced to a brass band of sixty-five 
| pieces, 

_A Brix giving women the right to vote in muni- 
cipal elections has been introduced in the New 
York Assembly. 

THE joint resolution to submit to the people the 
— prohibitory amendment has passed both 

ranches of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 


Tux proposed East River tunnel between New 
York city and Long Island, it is stated, will be 
| four and a half miles long, and cost $5,000,000. 
| 


| 





As MANY as 450 men are now at work on the 
steel cruiser Charleston at San Francisco. The 
Samoan snarl] has caused the work to be expedited. 


GovERNOR LARRABEE of Iowa has notified the 
county officials that he will take steps to enforce 
the prohibitory law if they do not attend to their 
duties. 

Snow fell at Pensacola, Fla., on Sunday of last 
week, This is the second fall of snow that has 
occurred at that point in the last quarter of a 
century. 

ADVANCED returns from thirty of the largest 
post-offices in the country show that their gross 
postal revenue for the quarter ending Docember 
31st, 1888, increased nine per cent. 


TueE House of Representatives has adopted an 
amendment to the Sundry Civil Bill appropriating 
$50,000 for the education of children of school age 
in Alaska, without reference to race. 


Tue Supreme Court of New Mexico has given a 
decision in the Maxwell land-grant case, affirming 
the title to that property and dismissing the bill of 
the Government to set aside the patent. 


Mr. JosepH Buack, the United States Consul at 
Buda-Pesth, has been recalled by his Government 
for having in articles in American papers made cer- 
tain unbecoming criticisms on Austria-Hungary. 


Tue United States Grand Jury has returned, so 
far, 165 indictments for bribery in the recent In- 
diana election. A number of persons have been 
arrested and held for trial, some of them being 
prominent in local politics. 


Tue Bill to open Oklahoma Territory to settle- 
ment has passed the Honse of Representatives. 
The Bill to raise the head of the Department of 
Agriculture to the rank of a Cabinet officer has 
passed both Houses of Congress. 





A CHINESE Imperial decree prohibits the further 
extension of the Tien-tsin Railway, the Imperial 
astrologers having declared that the recent fire 
in the palace was an evil omen intended as a 
warning against the encroachments of Western 
nations. 


Tue Catholic movement in Austria in favor of 
the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope is extending. Several public meetings have 
adopted resolutions condemning the restrictions 
imposed by the Italian Government upon the 
Holy See. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has commuted the sen- 
tence of James D. Fish, formerly President of the 
Marine National Bank of New York, who was con- 
victed of misapplying the funds of that bank, and 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. He will be 
released on the 11th of May next. 


Tue Postmaster-general, in a communication to 
Congress, points out the fact that under the pres- 
ent laws railways are not compelled to carry the 
mails, and suggests the importance of amending 
the laws so as to make that service obligatory on 
the part of the railway companies. 


| 


THE subscriptions to defray the expenses of the 
inaugural ceremonies amount to over $500,000, 
| the larfest sum ever raised for such a purpose. 
The total of military certain to be in the parade 
| foots up 12,187, and the other organizations num- 

ber 20,661 members, None of the military comes 
| from the South. 


Tue trial of ex-Alderman Thomas Cleary, in- 
dicted two years ago for bribery in connection 
with the granting of the franchise to the Broad- 
way Railroad, has been transferred from New 
York to Binghamton, Broome County. It is gen- 
| erally believed that the accused will never again 
be called to face a jury. 





Tue Jacksonville (Fla.) Sub-tropical Exposition 
will be opened, as announced, on February 20th, 
the $10,000 needed having been promptly sub- 
scribed. The Exposition will be more attractive 
than ever, the railroad companies promise reduced 
rates to Florida from all sections of the Union, and 
the citizens feel much elated at the promised suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 


A vERY satisfactory test of the Zalinski pneu- 
matic dynamite gun was made in New York Bay a 
few days since. Ont of eight shots, although one 
| burst its case in the air, scattering its load of dyna- 
mite without exploding, only two missed the target. 
The remaining bolts fell, beautifully bunched, well 
within the imaginary target limits. Of the misses, 
one failed by two yards only. 


Tue action taken by the House of Representa- 
tives on the irrigation item of the Sundry Civil 
Bill shows that Congress is now thoroughly em- 
barked in the survey and segregation of sites for 
water- storage in the sterile tracts of the West. 
Last year it gave $100,000 for such surveys, and 
| this year an additional sum of $150,000 was pro- 
posed, which has been raised by vote of the House 
to #250,000. At this rate of progress, these appro- 
priations, considering that they are for surveys 
only, will become formidable. 


Tue Bourbon Indiana Democrat is a pretty 
mean sort of animal. A week or so ago the In- 
dianapolis Common Council changed the name of 
University Park, in which most of General Harri- 
son’s campaign speeches were made, to Harrison 
Park. The change was made without opposition, 
but as soon as it became known there went up a 
howl] from faithful Hoosier Democrats, and within 
two days a proposition was introduced into the 
Legislature to name the park ‘**Thomas A, Hen- 
dricks Park.” The Bill has not yet been pushed, 
but Democratic members were so vigorous in their 
threats, that at a meeting of the Board of Alder- 
man the original resolution was killed and the 
name left as it was before, 
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THE STKIKERS AND THEIR FRIENDS BUILDING BARRICADES ON CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE MOUNTED POLICE OF BROOKLYN ESCORTING A GANG OF ‘‘ SCABS”’ AND A PROVISION-WAGON TO THE NINTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH STREET STABLES. 


THE GREAT STREET-RAILWAY STRIKE IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN—SCENES AND INCIDENTS. 


FROM SKETCHES BY STAFF ARTISTS,— SEE PAGE 443, 
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PAWNING THE WEDDING- RING. 


SEE PAGE 447, 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD COMPANY’S 
PERSONALLY ConpuUCcTED TouURS, 


Tse Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s person- 
ally conducted pleasure tours are everything that 
the term implies. They are in no sense cheap ex- 
cursions, but parties of select people, who, for the 
time being, are treated more as the guests of the 
company. They travel in special trains composed 
of the best cars, running on express schedules, are 
entertained at the best hotels, and are looked after 
and guided by the Tourist Agent and Chaperon, 
The best of everything is none too good for them, 
and they always get it. 

The conducting of tours under personal escort 
is the legitimate business of the railroad compa- 
nies, but owing to the fact that a vast amount of 
detail is necessary to make it successful, the rail- 
roads have, as a general rule, allowed it to be 
handled by independent agents. The Pennsyl- 
vania was the first road in the country to inau- 
gurate and equip a personally conducted tourist 
bureau, as well as the first to engage a Chaperon 
as an assistant to the Tourist Agent. 

In this matter the railroads enjoy enormous 
advantages over those engaged in the business 
as mere speculators. The railroads deal directly 
with each other, and can both make and secure 
better rates than outsiders. They can also offer 
better equipment and better service. The dif- 
ference in the rate is always considerable. Instead 
of adding to the general excursion rate a sum 
for profit, which middle-men must do, the com- 
pany gets the lowest rate at which the service can 
profitably be rendered, and gives that to its pa- 
trons, who thereby get a better return for less 
money invested. The fact that independent tour- 
ist agents charge higher rates for like service is 
not due to superior accommodations or to superi- 
ority in any particular, for it is impossible for 
them to offer as good service as the railroad com- 
panies directly interested. The truth of the matter 
is that the difference in rates measures the profits 
of the speculators, whereas that difference re- 
mains in the pocket of the tourist who patronizes 
the tours conducted under the auspices of the 
tourist department of a railroad company. 


FUN. 


Guest (who has ordered cold roast duck and is 
out of patience)—“* Waiter, how long must I wait?” 
Waiter —“ If you will kindly have patience, the 
duck is not yet quite cold.” 


For wounds, whether incised or contused, SAt- 
VATION O11 is the best remedy. 25 cents. 

The year has four seasons, during al] of which 
keep on hand Dr. BuLu’s Coven Syrup. 


An old fellowin a Wisconsin town who has been 
running a private bank for some years was recently 
requested to publish some sort of statement. So he 
posted the following on the door of his bank: ** No- 
tice — This ‘ere bank has got $50,000 behind her. 
She don’t owe nobody a cussed cent. Good paper 
discounted, as heretofore, and nobody proposes to 
cut sticks for Mexico or Canada.”’ 


A BLESSED STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


It is a blessed state of affairs when good becomes 
contagious— when the endeavor to achieve one ob- 
ject accomplishes many. Favorabl* resulfs some- 
times get into Occult sympathy with an established 
instance of their kind, and follow with that persist- 
e cy which sometimes characterizes extremes of 
good and bad luck, and accounts for the expres- 
sion, ‘‘It never rains but it pours.”’ For instance: 


** DANVILLE, Des Mornes Co., Iowa, July 11, ’88. 
“Compound Oxygen saved my life by the blessing 
of God. Mrs. 8. A. Swan.” 


“ HaGEerRstown, Mp., July 14, 1888. 
“If it had. not been for Compound Oxygen I 
would have been under the sod. 
“C,H. SPANGLER.’ 


** GAINESVILLE, GA., July 21, 1888, 
“T fully believe that Compound Oxygen saved 
my son’s life. M. A. TorNeER.” 


“Surroik, \VA., July 10, 1888. 
“IT have nsed your Compound Oxyger. and have 
been greatly benefited thereby. L. S. WHauey. 


We publish a brochure regarding the effect of 
Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering from con 
sumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, neural 
gia; all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent free of charge to any one addressing Drs. 
STaRKEY & Pa en, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; or 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


’ 


TEacnER —“ Tommy, what is half of eight?’ 
Pupil —* Sideways or top?’ Teacher —‘* What do 

ou mean?’ Pupil— Why, half from the top of 8 
s 0, and half sideways is 3.” 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, al- 
a and promotes a healthy growth of 
the Hair. 


A GOOD REPUTATION. 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches” have been before 
the public many years, and are everywhere ac- 
knowledged to be the best remedy for all throat 
troubles. 

Mrs. S. H. Elliott, Ridgefield, Conn., says: “J have 
never been without them for the last thirty years. 
Would as soon think of living without breath.” 

They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat and 
Bronchial Affections. For sale everywhere, and 
only in boxes.—[{ Adv.] 


CATARRH CURED. 


A cLerGyMan, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ev- 
ery known remedy, at last found a recipe which 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a sal. 
addressed stamped envelope to Pror. J. A. Law- 
RENCE, 88 Warren St., New York City, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 





A HANDsomE Calendar for 1889, @lustrating the 
Life of Christ with designs for each month, can be 
had by applying early—as the edition is limited—to 
the publisher, Joun 8. HuLin, 369 Broadway, N. Y. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mrs. WINsLow’s Soornine SyruP should al 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the ms, allays pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoa. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Tue superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Ex- 
tracts consists tn their perfect purity end great 





WE recommend the Ancosrura Brrrzas 
cur friends who suffer with dyepenale - 








‘When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





HOUBIGANT SSicUsss, ceRremen. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


WILBUR’S 


BREAKFAST 


























CURE 


Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Distress after 


eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Little Liver Pills are 
equally valuable in Constipation, curing and pre- 
venting this annoying complaint, while they also 
correct all disorders of the stomach,stimulate the 
liver and regulate the bowels. Even if they only 


~~ HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those who 
suffer from this aistressing complaint; but fortu- 
nately their goodness does notend here,and those 
who once try them will find these little pills valu- 
able in so many ways that they will not be wil- 
ling todo withoutthem. But after all sick head 


ACHE 


Is the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it while 
others do not. 

Carter’s Little Liver Pills are very small and 
very easy to take. One or two pills make a dose. 
They are strictly vegetable and do not gripe or 
purge, but'by their gentle action please all who 
use them: In vialsat 25 cents; fivefor$1. Sold 
by druggists everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York, 


Small Fil, fimall Dose, Small Frive 
Life of Christ Calendar for 1889. 


12 Leaves. Size 8x11. Fine Card-board. 


This is the handsomest illustrated Calendar ever 
issued. Sold up to January 1st for One Dollar. 

We have a few hundred of these beautiful Calen- 
dars left, and will send one to any address 


BY MAIL, PREPAID, FOR 50 CENTS. 


The Hulin Fountain Pen, warranted 14-karat gold 
and to give perfect satisfaction, by mail, prepaid, 
for $1.50, $2 and $2.50 each, according to size. 


JOHN S. HULIN, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONER, 
_No. 969 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Diet Piano Stools, 


Are superior to any ever 
invented. Also. all kinds of 
Piano Stools, Music Cabi- 
nets, Piano Covers and 
Searfs. Popular prices. 
Catalogues on application. 
FP. NEPPERT, Manuf’r, 990 





NONE NICER 





3n the High Court of Justice.—Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per 
petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds: Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM. 








erin a“ ad 
5 pine? 96 BROADWAY 

is NEW YORK. 
GENERAL NEWSPAPERADVERTISING 


IN ALL PAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS THROUGHOUT 


THE WORLD. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
WEIsS « co., 


Fisat Prize Medal, Vienna, Successors to C.Wx1s, M’f’rs of 
18%. Meerschaum Pipes, okers’ 
Articles, etc., wholesale & re- 

. 1 bE eer cous. Cir. free. 
way, N.Y. Factories, 69 

Vas ws, Waiker8t., & Vienna. Austria. 
See Sterling silv-m't'd 
pipes, new designs 


on 

Golden Hair Wash 

This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 Sixta AvENUE, New YorE. 


BOKER S BITTERS 


tHe OLDEST anp BEST oF ALL 


Stomach Bitters, 


Amp as Five a Cornpiat as EVER Mave. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L, FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf'r and Prop’s, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


























a Name on 25 New Hidden Name Cards, 72 Scrap Pic- 
a. 1 Ring, 1 Scarf Pin and Agt’s Book of 8W Cards, 
allfor 10c, TUTTLE BROS., North Haven, Conn, 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appe tite, tric 
and intestinal troublesand 
headache aris! 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP (C0, 


New York, Charleston and Florida Lines. 


Steamers are appointed to sail from Pier 29, East. 
River, N. Y., at 3 P.M. as follows: 

For JACKSONVILLE, FLA., every TUESDAY di- 
rect ; every FRIDAY, calling at Charleston, S. C. 

For CHARLESTON, 8S. C., every Tues. and Friday. 

For FERNANDINA, FLA., every Tuesday, calling 
at Charleston. 

NORTH-BOUND steamers are appointed to sail as 
per schedule in local papers. 

From JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Thurs. & Sundays. 

From FERNANDINA, FLA., Sundays 

From CHARLESTON, 8S. C., Mon.,Tues & Fridays 

The fleet is composed of the following elegant 
steamers : ITROQUOIS (new), CHEROKEE, SEM- 
INOLE, YEMASSEE and DELAWARE. 

This is the only line of steamers running through 
to JACKSONVILLE, FLA., without change. 

For further information apply to WM. P. CLYDE 
& CO., General Agents., 35 Broadway, New York :; 
12 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THEO. G. EGER, Traffic Manager, 35 B’dway. N.Y. 





g COW, 
SPECIAL IMPORTATIONS 


RICH SILKS, SATINS, TULLES, 


—AND— 


LIGHT SILKS AND WOOL, 


—AND— 


ALL-WOOL FABRICS, 


—FOoR— 


WEDDING, RECEPTION, DINNER and 
BRIDESMAID COSTUMES. 


126%128 Chesluut St 
Asitadelshi 





IMPROVED OIL-LICHT, 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


Also Lime and Electric Light Apparatus, 
and mechanical, plain and fine colored Views. 


J. B. COLT & CO., Manufacturers, 
No. 16 Beekman Street New York, 





ALK 
1 TIVER OIL 


Should be preferred to all others: 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in 
the hepatic celis of the living fish, not depleted of 
its natural virtues by any process of refining, nor 
weakened by being made into an emulsion 
with an equal quantity of water, glycerine, 
etc., which latter device makes water bring 
the price of Oil. 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, 
but instead, sweet and agreeable. 

Because—Its administration is always followed 
by satisfactory results. 

: ~aarlis is more easily assimilated than other 
Oils. 

Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 

Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect lim- 
pidity. 

Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no 
more than the poorer qualities abounding in the 
stores. 

Because—It is readily obtainable ; all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 

Because—It is unquestionably the purest and 


best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SOHIEFFELIN & 00., New York. 
Sole Agents for U. 8S. and Canada, 















MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ErPPrSs'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 





Hair to its Youthful 
ents 


Dandruff and hair falling 
and $1.00 at Drug; 











Cana! St., near West B’ way. 
Eatablished 16. 








PIUM HABIT Painlessly cured in 10 to 8o 

Days, Sanitarium or Home 
Treatment. Trial Free. No Cure. No Pay. 
THs HUMANE REMEDY Co., La Fayette, Ind. 


MRE YOU RUPTURED? 


That is the question: Are you Ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, 


The only quick, safe, sure and permanent CURE for 
HERNIA (Breach) or RUPTURE. This great remedy 
has cured many persons every year for the last 20 
years, AND THEY HAVE STAYED CURED. It cures by 

netrating through the pores of the skin and build- 
ng up and strengthening the abdominal wall, at 
the same time closing the hernial opening. The 
Remedy is generally used in connection with a 
truss. Children in arms are cured without a truss, 
The pressure can be relaxed groduaty. and 

THE TRUSS ABANDONED 
in 6 or 8 weeks. Price of Remedy, sufficient to cure 
an ordinary case, 5. Sample package, septelning 
enough to show good effect, $1. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Full directions with 
each package. O. FRINK, Sole Proprietor, 234 
Broadway, New York (opposite Post-office). 
for Soldiers, 
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The Old Doctors |U a) cp: P 

Drew blood, modern doctors cleanse it ; - i ; ryan te | lan os 
ane ine 2 ‘or removing all Tartar, Stains an rom t! eeth, 

he nee the increased demand for Altera- true completely arresting the progress of decay. For 

tives. It is now well known that most whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no equal. P. 


‘O08. 
itive in effect, safe and convenient. Sent iy mail on re- 















































diseases are due, not to over-abundance, ceipt of price, 25 cents. Money refunded if not entirely | Most reliable for Fine Tone, Finish, and Absolute Durability. 

s Stu ° ; t story. A ts wanted. ntlemen. r ~y tae ful a 
but to impurity, of the Blood; and it PT ORSLER 200, MANUTACTURERS AND PRbeninroen, Warerooms;:; STECK HALL, 11 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
is equally weil attested that no blood 464 Broome Street, New York. er. fs a pe: 
medicine is so efficacious as Ayer’s YNE LINEN 
Sarsaparilla. / ' 5 

‘One of my children had a large sore Ww riting Papers. { 
break out on the leg. We applied If you want a Day Book made to order, 
simple remedies, for a while, thinking If you want a JouRNAL made to order, p Ball-Pointed Pens never scratch nor 
the sore would shortly heal. But it grew If you want a Casu Book made to order, | spurt; they hold more ink 
worse. We sought medical advice, and y you want a jason pate So sete. ll and last longer. 
were told that an alterative medicine you want a Recorp made to order, ; 1) ae: ; 
was necessary F Ayer's Sarsaparilla If you want a Cueck Book made to order, : Price $1.20 and $1.60 per gross. 
being - a If you want a SALes Book made to order, ; t Buy an cssorted box for 25 cents, and choose 
8 ‘ you want Paper for a a pen to suit your hand. 
you want Paper for Letter Heaps, fs The ‘‘Federation” Holders not only prev 
R ecomme nded If you want Paper for Nore HEaps, the pen from blotting, but give - 
0 ss F If you want Paper for Bi_t Heaps, a firm grip 
above all others, we used it with mar. If you want Paper for PYPe WRITER use, a . 
velous results. The sore healed and If you want Wririne PArer for any purpose, Price 5, 15 and 20 cents. Of ail stationers, 
health and strength rapidly returned.” . 7 tT . ; RINTE LE ON 
— J.J. Armstrong, Weimar, Texas. ASK Your STATIONER OR PRINTER “Ni. ; ete : 
“ ’ , For “ Linen Lepeer”’ Paper or ‘ — : H 
I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an ““LinEN Writing” Paper, :: 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood o made by 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the } “ 
work every time.’’— E. L. Pater, M. D., CRANE BROS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Manhattan, Kansas. Used by all STATIONERS. 
‘““We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla Used by all BookBINDERs. 


Used by all LirHogRaPHeERs, 
Used by all Printers. 
Sold by all Paper DEALERs. OUR TRADE-MARK 


here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 







































list, and soon. Sample copies and posters will and the best Double-Barrelled Shot Gun made. [a 


be furnished, so that a great demand can be 







ae emg one ae ee These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD pe G 
ruggist, — aig 10, at four Wor.p’s Fairs, and are recommended by all ‘(3 ps ) — , 
** Ayer’s medicines continue to be the using them. Our papers may be known by the Jap- “ae advertising, we will send you by mail, post paid, 
P € 
standard remedies in spite of all com- anese Cranes, which aré our trade-mark, and are in 4) Y, Great Rooke as follows: No. ae 
poe —T. 7. Richmond, Bear water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books, Sn ive stories, No. & Ladies Fancy, Work; 
sake, Mich. ADVANCE IN PRICE a bevel Be Sect pe ent meas © 
A 9 5 s | I mar vellous Fricke and magic. No. 4, Dialogues. Re- : 
‘itati ng;& mammoth colicction. . De 
y ers arsapari a, Sie VE Se The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and Gents. No.6, The Mystery at blackwood Grange;a Novel, by Mrs May 
. , Fe i w_York; win; e dar c 7 A ah 
PREPARED BY y Bedott's Papers: by Francis i. Witcher. No. 9. How to Make Paper Flowers. No. 10. 100 Popular Bones ae ey 
T 6 Pathetic and Ud, To advertise our business we propose to give away hundreds of a ad Gol Wate ie a8 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co, Lowell, Mass. Na ee eee a ener whieh yon pester k indice or Gente Watch oe gen This oder is 
and las n write don't fail to wh ou prefer, bs . 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. is ia’ be made ea and LARGER. It good untilJunet rade from our calegnote See. . 
can be had now for only 50 Cents per year; 
another year it will cout 1:00. We | Hi geuhoyabainragee duiechtag teen corre he 
ESTABLISHED shall double the price because we cannot afford member we give away this gun every day to the person who sends 
1801. to furnish so good = poner as the JouRNAL is to usthe club. Insending a club besure and give us your nearest Bay 
J B arr Ng be for less then, une ar, but we shall double nL. > pty ry. by express, Address, 
its value, and give you more of it for your . 9 : 
if 8 y money. "AGENTS can make hund of 79 Nassau St., N. Y. City. Barrels. , 
by A) Tr dollars securing subscriptions at — 
“iy I Us Half Pri July Ist, 1889 
Cs alf Price up to July Ist, 1889. 
| 4 > Ee) We offer them good pay for every subscriber se- A\y — 5 . 
TINS (sy FOR = _ $500 tothe ane es A oa < — : , ; > , 
Ke extra ze 0 shallsend us the ; - , : _ — —— 
\ A THE HAIR | largest number; $400 for the second largest | cin, exo of us Ge shasetdy GOS, we one 


. mi jable to make this wonderful offer for the 


For invigorating, | 
! reason that our goods are of such merit 
| ¥ } 









| 
O>r Wiki 


Rand 


“es *reated in any neighborhood. 
beautif 1n an d yep : that, when a person sesses them, in any locality, their fame spreads, and q 
imparting « gloss | CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. | Sssy"pethelpernase’s tres ami, proubie mds ava eal, Wocan Os 
fre ! B each locality. ose who at once, W — 
PH ILADEL my 1A, PA. | ~——_ a Gul reward, wae those was allay will lose the chance. best 





j Gun. Grand Telescope. No space to explain further here. Those who write, Leading. 
at once will secure prompt delivery. State your ex press-office address. Address, . » 10 or 12 Bere. 
BH. HALLETT & CO., Box 145, Pertiand, Mame. a 


and silken softness to the hair. It is the | - 
oldest and the best, yet strange to say it is $ 5 esi Samples worth $2.15 FREE. 





WEAK, NERVOUS PEOPLE. 


- : Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
the cheapest article in the market. Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. Y. City. 








POUND. Nearly double 1NG PLATE and & 
Carbs, $1.00. Wed 





RITING PAPERS by the | Hat: VISIT 

























eae. x : oa RNE’S ELECTRO-MAG: the quantity than by the 
r » “J Pl S  o iu R 3 FOR * pe, a! i uire for same money. ding Invitations. 
THE OKISCO COLLAR. CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FA oR SP Rhwatrisn Retail cores | eet gure for eame, ms and pice wether 
ENTIRELY NEW. pete ee, eee _&& ) Y chronic diseases of bo | WM. H. HOSKINS CO, FHILA.,: A 
oxo SES Vi ele) aa - city. @U + Be go ee 
Comfortable to Wear. .- ved, at powerfuldue | PLAYS i225 & Parlor.’ Bestout. Cate- 
A stylish in appearance | AGENTS wavied Fog howe, Wngw aricis | Robie meets temrenpen ceria eae Boge | FAMU Dicom febaiam cine 
: seme Wil A, Sue Beard Elizir wil trees | POC tata stendstampforlitesated pamphice |  (MMMICURE FOR STAM 
‘ ne ee : he ~g | eu ond stamp ustrated pamphle’ 
Its popularity assured. Will do It. Srtustseine in So"days, fut | OR.Wed. HORNE, INVENTOR, 181 WABASH AV..CHIGAOD. gy taane OM 
Ask your Dealer for it. Beard in30. Sample package, postpaid, lic. ; Agents $10 day surE ; new rubber under J.M.JONES. 
y a ae Go. Providence. It. . 3 LADY garment. Mars. H. F. Lirrie, Chicago, lll. AO, ile Oe 98 ¥ 





Originated and made exclusively by the 
GALLUP NOVELTY WORKS, TROY, N. Y. 


MISSOURF IRON MOUNTAIN 


UU SODEN MINERAL PASULES 


% The Shortest Line | were awarded THE HIGHEST ae the International Exhibition at Brussels, by a 
TO edical Jury. 








TEXAS, MEXICO and CALIFORIIA, A FIRST-CLASS REMEDY IN 
ie tee) Pectoral, Throatand Lung Diseases. 





and San Francisco. “Only line that does it.’’ 
Only Direct Line to she Great Hot Springs of 








Arkansas. Tickets via this Route on sale at all cou- 
on ticket offices in the United States. \ ° ° d by the e tion of th N ° . , are prepared only under the personal 
pon Heket oftoss in the United Sas | Soden Mineral Pastilles 2, 2'¢Pereq, by the cxaporation, of the |Soden Mineral Pastilles constot and direction of an officer of the 
Mm. CRANS, the German health resort, Soden a. T. royal medical board. 3 
N - \ ° ot! . are nunexcelled as a solvent in Conghs 
Hlectrotyper and Ntereotyper, S dl » Mi » | P still gq are 8 first-class remedy in all catarrhal Soden Mineral Pastilles and Catarrhs, even in the most chronic 
soden inera aSsuiles complaints of the organs of respiration cases. Their effect has never been equaled. 


17, 19 and 21 COLLEGE PLACE, New York. 





and digestion. : stillac are: most advantageously applied in 
h \ ° ’ are used most extensively in all civil- Soden Mineral Pastilles Whooping Cough and Diphtheria ; in 
when you DOOR MA i Soden M ine ral Pastilles ized countries of the world. ’ the former they decrease the force of the paroxysm, while preventing the 


BUY A latter, as the disease cannot take hold in a throat free from catarrh. 





ace TOR Sas Polished Brass ; = ‘ ‘ 
9 OF H stillag are prescribed by doctors in diseases of H ¢ till,c have now also been introduced in the 
“FLEXIBLE” Caivanized Steel Soden Mineral Pastilles the lungs and chest, Gumaention ond Soden Mineral Pastilles United States, and can be had at all 
or the WIR asthma, The benefit derived from their use is unexcelled, and even in Apothecaries and Drug Stores at 50 cents a box. In Germany, Austria 
y chronic cases their action is alleviating, quieting and stimulant. and Switzerland their sales in one year amounted to far more than two 
NATION AL with Flattened Coils. million boxes, 
and take no other. They the ° ° deserve the preference of all similar ® . 4: . were investigated by the celebrated En- 
Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN Thy are Soden Mineral Pastilles preparations, Ceeones they are a natural Soden Mineral Pastilles glish throat specialist, Dr. Morel] Mac- 
a . a naze tom times more scraping surface remedy, an unadulterated product of the springs, containing without kenzie, and among many others he writes the following, based upof his 
Sold by all Oarpet ond Herdwaxe Dealer Bode ety ty deterioration the sanative qualities of the natural springs. studies of the Soden Springs and their product : 
THE NATIONAJ WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO. 19 Harvey STREET, CAVENDISH Square, W. 
Send for i!ustrated Price List, SIR MOREI#, MACKENZIE writes: ‘‘I have watched the effects of the Soden Waters for a considerable period, and regard them as extremely 





valuable in obstinate catarrhal affections of the throat, The small amount of iron which they contain renders them very useful in the stages of Throat 
A MONTE. Aqgute Wanted. $0 best solr Consumption, and they do good in nearly all cases of relaxation of the mucous membrane. : , 
JAY BRONSON, Detrit: Mick. “The Pastilles offer a most convenient method of using the Waters, producing both a local and general effect. They are especially beneficial in 
ena catarrhal diseases of the air passages ; I have frequently found them of great service in the case of Singers and Public Speakers. 
“Signed, MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., London, late Physician to the London Hospital, Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of 
the Throat, Golden Square, and Physician to the Royal Society of Musicians, 2d September, 1887.” 


Soden Mineral Pastilles are doubly valuable, inasmuch as they produce simultaneously the 
most favorable effect upon the organs of digestion. In catarrh of 
the stomach, hemorrhoids and habitual constipation they cause the healing and restoration of the 
diseased organs by reason of their exceedingly mild action. 
For sale by all Druggists. Should your Druggist not keep them, please address, 
Sole agency for the U. S., 


Soden Mineral Springs Co. (Limited), 
35 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE PERILS OF STREET-CAR TRAVELING IN NEW YORK DURING A STRIKE. 
Passencer (to Conductor)—‘Let me out at Vesey Street, please.” 


HEALTH IN OLD AGE. 
Edward Collinson, Queens, 


N. Y., says: 





THE GREAT 
ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP. 
“TI commenced using BRANDRETH’S 


Pears’ S 
Cars Oap Pitts over fifty-five years ago. | first 


Recommended by the President of the College \ bought them in London, and have con- 
of Surgeons of England, tinued using them since ! came to this 


Sir Erasmus Wilson. r.rs country in 1836. I am now over sev- 
» F.R.S. 


enty-five years old, hale and hearty, and 
Mapame ADELINA PATTI writes: attribute my wonderful health to the 


I have found it matchless for the | persistent use of BRANDRETH's PILLS, 
hands and complexion. Occasionally I have a bad cold or se- 
: | vere attack of rheumatism, indigestion 

e eo 5 ler biliousness, but four or ve doses of 
Pe Oe ag » | BRANDRETH’s PILLs always cure me, 
eS Whenever my children have been sick 
2 iis with scarlet fever, measles, mumps, acid 
stomach; disordered digestion or cos- 
tiveness, a few doses of BRANDRETH’S 
' PILts restore their health at once.” 
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ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoe, 


_and safe to take at any time. 
Warranted absolutely pure | Sold in every drug and medi- 
Cocoa, from which the excess of . 


Oilhasbeenremoved. Ithasmore | cine store, either plain or sugar- 


than three times the strength Mate 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- coated. 


root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than LI E B i Cc C0 M PA NY’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT 


| one cent a cup. It is delicious, 

nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for 
Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an 


& gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
¥. BAKER k (0., Dorchester, Mass, invaluable tonic.”” Annual sale, 8,000,000 jars. 



















i) valids as well as for persons in health. 








Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 

Sold | by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRAC OF MEAT co., L ‘td, London. 





1784. 1889. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
Embroidery, Knitting and 
75 Words a Minute Attained. Crochet Work. » 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé 


RLD TYP and other Laces. 
4 | Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 


the country on Spools and in Balls. 
LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 























P| TE For three weeks I was suf- 

IEAM E m fering from a severe cold in 

feizrss: vein Acad and pois in, temples. 
c AL i i 





Single $10; j Double Case, writes 72 charac- 
ters, $15. 


A only siz 
™ ainut Case, $2 ex of Ely’s Cream Balm I was 
CATALOQUES FREE. cain WANTED. relieved, Hvery trace of m, 
cold was removed.— Henry C, 
Typewriter Mra. Co. 79 St., Clark, 1st Division N. Y. 





BSG Appraiser’s Office, 








Mey 





Brandreth’s Pills are purely | — 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, | 
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CIGARS. 


IMPORTED, $7 per 100, WpWards. 


from Havana. 


KEY WEST HAVANA, “ Rosa Espanola.” 


Equal to Imported, at less cost. (See special card below.) 


STANDARD DOMESTIC, $4 per 100, upwards. 
teed satisfactory, 


A POINT FOR SMOKERS distant from base of supplies. 


You can get your Cigars by mail at trifling cost. We will deliver, rrer, SOO by Express. 


S$. FUGUET & SONS, foSccccestes} PHILADELPHIA. 


West Cigars. 


és ROSA ESPANOLA?” (4 Havana /. 





Fortnightly importations 
Ahead of all. 


(Gauaran- 





PERFECTOS, . 25 in box, $13.00 per 100. 
REGALIA ESPECIAL,. oo” 12.00 " 
REGALIA CHICA,. 50 11.50 “s 
ROTHSCHILD, 50 9.00 a 
SOCIALES, . 50: *“ 9.00 ~2 
FULL LONDRES GRANDE, (em 9.00 a 


COMME IL FAUT,... . 50 7.50 « 


These fairly represent the varieties. There «re other styles, some cheaper. We are large Havana 
Importers, yet. we candidly say that ‘**‘ Rosa Espe ole 1°’ rank with leading imported cigars, W ithout too 
much detail, we will state that no imported styles at $11 and $12 per 100 are superior to the three ‘“‘Rosa’’ 
kinds at $9. And so on in proportion. If you try the ‘‘ Rosa’’ you will admit the merit we claim. Write 
us for particulars, 


S$. FUGUET & SONS, 222 4 21 Chestaxt St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Established, , 1818 ; Philadelphia, 1828, 
Case of 1 dozen bottles, 830 net. 


Berton “Sec”? 
Case of 2 doz. or es, $32 net. 
CHAMPAGNE, ° FOR SALE BY “DEALERS GENERALLY, 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE CENTLEMEN. 


t in fhe world. Examine his 
c NE BAND. WELT Si SHOE. 
A 





Miler Filed nd Dilver Latiled 








I VALUE 
WORKING MAN’S SHOE. 
and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES, 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


Ww. 'L. DOUCLAS 
- $3 SHOE LADIES. 


Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting 


If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 
name and price, stamped on boom. mut him down as a fraud. If not 
sold by your be i aler, w rite Ww. L. DO LAS, BROCKTON, MAS 


) REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 


aid 60.) MEDAL tT 


CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD, at Toronto, August 13, 1888. 


OFFICIAL REPORT.—“ On General Writing—law, evidence, and commercial matter—*Miss M. E, 
Orr won the Gold Medal for the ¢ ‘hampionship of the World. *Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the 


same class.’ *Both Miss Orr and Mr. McGurrin used the Remington Typewriter, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 


rnold 
er a, ble C L Co. 


EVENING DRESS PAORICS. | 


Crepe and Gaze Grenadines, 


Rigus 

Peuseeey 
se) 
oe 




















THE NEW MODEL 


METAL AND BROCADED EFFECTS. Crandall Ty pe -Writ er, : 











Unequaled for speed, accuracy and durability. 
change. The fewest parts of any standard type- 

NEW YORK. 
BENEDICT CO., Ltd., Sole Age nts, Bingham- 


Writing in plain sight, even to last letter. Change 
writer. Only 28 keys, 84 characters. Send for illus- 
CURE®. DEAF: by Pxox’s Par. Iurpnovem =o ton, N. ¥. New York Office, 157 Broadway. 
Cusniongp Earn Daves, 
Wh 
spre EEE Adana 


Proodowvay Ad 19th st i 

+ | oO 9 é id of type in five seconds. Alignment can never 
trated. catalogue and price-list to IRELAND- 

or call on F. HISCOX, O83 
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